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During the Life 
of the Pathfinder 


YHE wail of the old Stephen Foster 





look back at such intrepid achieve- 
ments as that of the Wright boys and 
learn to appreciate them if we are 
ever to get a true slant on the world 
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- | song—“Hard times, come again no Which is ahead of us. How can we 
more!’—is seen to have been born of know what’s ahead if we refuse to 
eal trial and tribulation when we give any thought to what has happen- 
Reet examine into the records of the past. ed in the past? The lessons learned 
ie \ great many people are “not interest- by the Wright boys and other pioneers 
ms ead ed in history.” It bores them—and _ of aviation were of the greatest aid 
they tell you'so, flatly. They are so to Lindbergh and others who came 
a vard-looking,” as it is called, that later. What woman with a drop of 
met believe they can dash at top_ real blood in her veins is not thrilled 
o d through fogs and morasses with- when she thinks of what Anne Lind- 
t stopping to inquire what’s ahead. bergh has done? There was a little 
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degree of prosperity shared by each perso 
case of any individual citizen 
The booms and rises are likewise 
he “bull market’ 
en that the “low 


shown. 
”> 


low 


rless pioneers are required in all 
stages of the march of civiliza- 
The brave navigators who first 
itured in their frail barks on un- 
wn seas were indeed heroes. They 
ked their life—but they never hesi- 
ed. It makes your breast swell 
h-pride when you reflect that you 
long to a race which produced those 
’ Wright brothers—plain Ohio me- 
inies with just a common school 
ication, who dared to go up in the 
in the first machine which was 
ivier than air. The learned pro- 
sors had laid down the axiom that 
contraption which was heavier 
in the same volume of air could 
er be made to fly. These same 
rned professors would not trust 
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Special chart showing the eight depressions which the Pathfinder has passed through since it was started—42 years ago. This chart 
is based on the total volume of things produced each year by agriculture and industry, and it is broken down so as to show the share 
in the produced wealth on a per capita basis, according to the population at that date. 
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n in the United States. This of course is only 


by raising a family and starting them 
out on their career the year before. 
Who but a fool can deny the existence 
of powers to see through what is to 
dumb and unthinking people nothin 
but fogs and pathless wastes? 


0 
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Dr. Carrel, in his monumental work 
on “Man, the Unknown”—from which 
we are going to be quoting to you 
often—says that there is such a thing 
as clairvoyance. He doesn’t mean the 
kind of power which _ professional 


fortune-tellers use for the sordid pur- 
pose of getting money out of their vic- 


tims. He means the kind of mental and 
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gives the truest picturé we can draw of the 
the “average” —it does not represent the 


The various panics, scares and periods of deflation are dated according to the time they occurred. 


The great boom of course was the World war boom—which brought on the farm surplus, 


stock boom and finally the crash of 1929 and the reduced and still wavering production since then. 
after the World war was nowhere near so low as that after the Civil war. 


is ended. 


er than we now are before the “deflation” 
wife who—though rich and of high 
social position, was willing to be 
real helpmate to the brave man who 


<a 


picked her as his partner in life. 
“Whither thou goest, I will go” she 
said—and she meant it. Unlike the 
professors, she proved her faith in 
aviation, and her faith in her hus- 
band’s ability and judgment. We may 


tell you here and now that Lindbergh 


is one of those who are gifted by 
nature with a sort of sixth sense—an 


instinct for seeing through those fogs 
and around the curvature of the old 


globe. He has some of the residual 
instinct of the birds, which will in- 
fallibly guide a house-wren, for in- 
stance, to come back year after year, 


from distant climes not only to the 


It will be 


Hence, it is possible for us to go much 


spiritual vision which such pioneers 
Columbus, the Wright brothers 


as 

and the Lindberghs must have had in 
order to accomplish what they did. 
But, when the pioneers have once 
staked their lives and fortunes on 
some great adventure, it does not fol- 
low that all the people who come 
after those pioneers should assume 
similar risks. The Almighty doesn’t 


call for the supreme sacrifice from all, 
On the contrary, modern methods 
have made travel comparatively safe 
all over this globe of ours—whether 
it is on the land, on the water, under 
the water, or in the air. 

Every mistake which is made 


by a 


(Continued on page 8) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


CIVIL SERVICE CHAMPIONED 


Both the Republicans and the Dem- 
ocrats are playing political ball with 
the Civil Service issue in this presi- 
dential campaign. The question of 
whether government jobs shall be 
awarded to those who help elect a 
party to power or to those who re- 
ceive the highest marks in Civil Serv- 
ice examinations has been catapulted 
into the campaign largely because of 
the New Deal’s method of employing 
people in its emergency agencies. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has approved 11 spe- 
cific bills exempting from the merit 
system more than 40,000 jobs in tem- 
porary New Deal agencies. The gen- 
eral impression was that it would be a 
mistake to put these temporary emer- 
gency workers under Civil Service. 
Opponents claim that the New Deal 
has added approximately 235,000 jobs 
to the direct, full-time federal pay 
roll, with only about one in 100 hired 
under Civil Service regulations. De- 
fenders of the merit system cry 
“Spoils!” But New Dealers explain 
that the graveness of the emergency 
made it impossible to wait on the slow 
routine of Civil Service to fill these 
jobs. At any rate, all of the newer 
New Deal agencies are under Civil 
Service. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission was established in 1883. By 
1884 approximately 10.5 per cent of the 
jobs in the executive branch of the 
federal government were subject to 
Civil Service examinations. From 
that time on the percentage grew until 
1932 saw over 80 per cent of all jobs 
in that branch of the government un- 
der the merit system. Because the 
present administration has ‘hired so 
many emergency employees without 
examination the percentage has been 
temporarily reduced to approximately 
55 per cent in the executive branch. 

While he has approved direct ap- 
pointments during the emergency 
President Roosevelt recently stated in 
a letter to the League of Women Vot- 
ers, militant champion of Civil Serv- 
ice, that he himself believes there is 
no question of “greater moment or 
broader effects” than the enlargement 
of the merit system. During the clos- 
ing days of Congress, as if in direct 
answer to charges that the famous 
Jackson principle: “To the victor be- 
long the spoils” had been revived, ad- 
ministration leaders, including Post- 
master General Farley, endorsed the 
La Follette-O’Mahoney bill extending 
the merit system to all classes of post- 
masters and other exempted agencies 
not of an emergency character. This 
bill not only provides for a far-reach- 
ing extension of the merit system, but 
it strikes at the evil of personal fa- 
voritism under Civil Service. It would 
require every personnel officer to file 
a sworn statement that he would not 
be guidea by personal or political fa- 
voritism in the selection or promotion 
of employees, There are limited pro- 





visions for bringing exempted govern- 
ment employees into the classified 
service by executive order. It would 
also establish a federal personnel 
council, with the president of the 
Civil Service Commission as chairman, 
to work for the improvement of the 
Civil Service System. 

No matter which party wins in the 
November elections, this bill or a bet- 
ter one will undoubtedly be pushed at 
the next session of Congress. Both 
party platforms contain planks strong- 
ly guaranteeing preservation and ex- 
tension of the merit system. Not only 
does the Republican platform contain 
such a plank, but their nominee, Gov. 
Landon, has indicated that he wants 
to put all government employees, from 
the assistant secretaries of the various 
departments down to the lowest paid 
messenger and janitor, under Civil 
Service. That the parties took definite 
cognizance of this important issue is 
due to the fact that a great majority 
of the American people have indicated 
their preference for the merit system 
over patronage, 
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SUMMER DRIVING DANGEROUS 


The nation is now in the midst of a 
five-year campaign to reduce auto 
traffic deaths and casualties. Statis- 
tics for past years show that each 
summer there is a monthly increase 
in highway accident tragedies, begin- 
ning in April and reaching a peak in 
October. In 1935 the month of April 
saw 2,590 persons go to their deaths 
in traffic accidents on American streets 
and highways. In October of that 
year, after a steady increase through 
the summer months, the total number 
of deaths from this cause was 3,850. 
Complete national figures for 1936 be- 
yond April are not yet available, but 
the vacation and heavy summer mo- 
toring season is well under way. The 
highways are congested, people are 
traveling strange roads at high speeds 
and some with recklessness. The re- 
sult is that the traffic death list is 
steadily mounting. If the nation’s 
five-year campaign to reduce such fa- 
talities is to be successful both driv- 
ers and pedestrians must cooperate 
more seriously through safe driving 
and walking. To that end the National 





37,000 ‘ 
TRAFFIC DEATHS 
rhe 
PasYT 


—Washington News 


We haven’t beaten last year’s record of 
37,000 deaths yet, but watch out, the reck- 
less drivers are still loose, 
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Safety Council is conducting a nation. 
wide June campaign to hold do. 
traffic deaths. In announcing the ¢.; 
paign W. H. Cameron, managing di 
tor of the Safety Council, said 
splendid records of many cities in « 
ting down traffic accidents” indi: 
that the summer of 1936 will wit) 
remarkable reductions in accident 
automobile drivers, whether vacati 
ing or driving to business, will 
ligiously adopt “safe, sane, sensi)! 
driving methods and courtesies. 

If the summer increase in fatali' 
continues to mount there is a possi! 
ity 1936 will show an even greater 
from traflic accidents than 1935 w! 
37,000 lives were snuffed out 
more than in 1934, Complete acci 
figures for 1935 just released by thy 
National Safety Council show that 
carelessness caused 100,000 deaths 
year and injured 9,340,000 other 
sons, The cost of this slaughte: 
injury to America is put at $3,450,’ 
000. Besides being responsibl 
nearly half of the nation’s total | 
ber of accidental deaths, motor \ 
cle accidents permanently disabled 
105,000 persons and temporarily <( 
abled 1,180,000. The economic lo ) 
the nation resulting from these tra! 
deaths and injuries amounted to 
$800,000,000, and to this must be added 
still another $800,000,000 for the p: 
erty damaged in 1935’s auto crashe: 

Three judges in St. Louis who han- 
dle 50,000 traffic violation cases an: 
ally have agreed that “downright dis- 
courtesy” is the chief cause of the 
tion’s highway accident toll. Thes: 
judges have agreed that the following 
are the 10 greatest public traffic « 
mies: 1, The bluffing road hog. 2. Th: 
impatient driver. 3. The careless \» 
destrian, 4, The driver who insist: 
being at the head of the pack. 5. Th 
driver who won’t signal. 6. The d 
ble parker. 7. The driver who won't 
dim his lights. 8. The driver 
turns in the middle of the street. 9. 
The driver who weaves in and out of 
traffic. 10. The horn blower. A 
they suggest an etiquette book 
motorists. 
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FOREIGN GOLD IN U. S. 


With the abnormal flow of gold 
into the United States having been r: 
sumed in May and June after b« 
temporarily retarded during the fi 
part of the year, the total foreign 
vestments in this country are ag: 
on the increase. Since the last 
April, with trade balances standi! 
against the United States, about $30) 
000,000 of gold has been shipped 
New York from foreign countries. And 
this adds to American gold holdings 
which have already increased in th 
last two years by $3,000,000,000. |! 
also contributes to the enormous tota! 
foreign investments in this countr) 
now estimated at more than $6,22\.- 
000,050—probably greater even tha! 
the total foreign funds invested in this 
country after the flight of European 
gold following the outbreak of th: 
World war. 

This great flood of foreign capital t 
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findey June 27, 1936 


1atio: » United States is attributed princi- 
dow pa ally to uncertainties in Europe such 


ec .s the recent threats of devaluation 
d » France. Foreigners feeling that the 
d \'nited States offered greater safety 
in cut for their money purchased American 
dic investments. The possibility is also 
vit ited that investors in Europe may 
en have faith in American financial re- 
nat ery. The effects the overvaluation 
ill sold in American currency may 
iSi e on the movement of foreign capi- 
| | is difficult to estimate. 

tal This inflow of foreign gold which 


ssibil- sults in the building up of large ex- 


eC] ss reserves might, on the surface, 
\ n desirable but, actually, it is not 
it tirely welcome. The reserves are 
r seen as enhancing the danger of cred- 
Dy it inflation and affecting the long-term 
interest rates. Also the erratic move- 
hs nents of nervous foreign capital are 
7 reflected by American securities mar- 
] kets. Just as the inflow has raised 
0) securities prices by creating a large 


le lemand, the outflow will force them 
e jown because of the large amount of 
selling should the movement reverse. 
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y THE HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 
ty Like a mighty Frankenstein the cost 
9 ff government is growing so rapidly 
at it threatens to destroy us. The Na- 
pro] ional Industrial Conference Board 
hi has just made public the results of a 
» | survey of the costs of federal, state 
al id local governments in this country. 
ht dis- fhis survey revealed that state and 
hi local expenditures for government 
Thesi showed a downward trend during 
ne st of the period from 1931 through 
e « 1934 while federal expenditures rose 
9. Th sharply. An announcement by the 
“ board revealed that expenditures of 
ist ill governments in the United States 
5 rose from $12,232,000,000 in the fiscal 


1933 to $14,449,000,000 in 1934. 
won't \ccording to the report of the sur- 
— ey federal expenditures for the fiscal 


“a 9 ir 1935 totaled $6,844,000,000. This 
out presented an increase of $60,000,000 

A ‘r 1934; of $2,000,000,000 over 1932 
k | 1933 totals, and nearly $4,000,000,- 


(00 over the annual expenditures from 
to 1931. Since 1929, the survey 

vealed, per capita federal expendi- 
' ires have practically doubled, going 


| ~? 
5} 


a rom $25.06 in that year to $37.70 in 
en rt | $37.62 in 1933; $53.58 for 1934 
be d $53.67 for 1935. Social welfare, 
e f report stated, accounted for the 
gn sest proportion of federal expen- 
ag ture in 1935. The Federal Emer- 
ast ney Relief Administration ranked 
indi rst in the year with expenditures of 
$3I 51,250,000,000, exclusive of $488,000,- 
ed made available to this agency 
s. Al rough the Reconstruction Finance 
Idin rporation. During the same year 
in tl! Public Works Administration 
0. It nked second with expenditures of 
s total *1,061,000,000. During that year so- 
untr) (| welfare accounted for 28.8 per 
§,22 it of gross expenditures and 35.4 
th r cent of all expenditures other than 
in tl iose for debt service. 
opea \ccording to this same authority 
of the leral grants for unemployment re- 

f and work projects in recent years 
ital had accounted for the allocation of 








—Washington News 


Any way the taxpayer looks at that tax 
bill it’s a headache. 


more public funds to other units of 
government than all other purposes 
combined, It pointed out that in 1936 
the federal government made $2,203,- 
000,000 in payments to the states, of 
which FERA accounted for $1,842,000,- 
000. In both 1934 and 1935 New York 
was given more funds from the federal 
government than any other state, re- 
ceiving $181,000,000 in 1934 and $285,- 
000,000 in 1935. Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois ranked second and third in both 
years, while Delaware received the 
smallest amount in both years with 


Vermont ranking next to last. At the 
same time, however, New York ac- 


counted for more federal income taxes 
and miscellaneous internal revenue 
than any other state. In 1935 some 
30.9 per cent of the total income taxes 
collected by the federal government 
came from New York. Pennsylvania 
and Illinois ranked second and third. 

As concerns the gross debt of all 
governments in the United States the 
board says that on June 30, 1935, it 
amounted to a little less than $48,000,- 


000,000. The gross debt of all our 
governments now is nearly $55,000,- 


000,000. Of this amount state and local 
governments owe approximately $20,- 
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3 
000,000,000. The gross federal debt, 
according to the board, rose from 
$16,200,000,000 on June 30, 1930, to $30,- 
500,000,000 on February 29, 1936. It 


is now approximately $34,000,000,000. 
OOo 


WAR DEBTS DEFAULTED AS USUAL 

June 15 saw our European war 
debtors default on installment pay- 
ments as usual. Only tiny Finland 
came through with her installment of 
$164,315 to keep her record clean. 
Great Britain, who now owes us some- 
thing like $4,950,000,000, opened the 
semi-annual defaulting chorus. She 
notified the State Department she 
could not pay her installment of $85,- 
670,765. This default increased Eng- 
land’s arrears on principal and inter- 
est to $668,474,071. England was fol- 
lowed in turn by Italy, France and 
the other war debtors. France still 
owes Uncle Sam $4,041,152,328 and is 
now $325,080,018 in arrears on pay- 
ments. These defaults added another 
$1,160,122,766 to the delinquent aggre- 
gate on the Treasury books. 

Treasury books show foreign nations 
now owe the United States a total of 
$13,670,087,391.28. Besides the war 
debtors, Russia, Nicaragua and several 
other nations owe considerable sums. 
The latest Treasury compilation lists 
the nations and the amounts they owe 
as follows: Armenia, $21,509,408; Aus- 
tria, $23,898,429; Belgium, $423,479,- 
692; Czechoslovakia, $165,483,256; Es- 
tonia, $18,969,792; Finland, $8,544,349; 
France, $4,041,152,328; Great Britain, 
$4,950,595,301; Greece, $33,281,866; 
Germany, $1,278,340,010; Hungary, $2,- 
189,303; Italy, $2,014,065,749; Latvia, 
$7,807,809; Lithuania, $6,985,255: Nica- 
ragua, $451,386: Poland, $237,390,982; 
Rumania, $63,925,133; Russia, $356,- 


481,985; and ~ sae Hh $61,625,000. 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE 


With the strike movement dying on 
its feet Premier Leon Blum presented 
his social bills to the Senate which 
was highly critical of his legislation. 
The Premier warned, however, forced 
devaluation of the franc would be the 
outcome if Parliament did not ap- 
prove his plans for “spending” the 
country out of its ills. 

The Berlin correspondent of a Paris 
newspaper reported an organization 
of the followers of Capt. Ernst Roehm, 
Nazi leader slain in the “blood purge” 
of 1934, was waging a campaign of 
terror against Nazi officials. Numbers 
of slain storm troopers have been 
found with the initials of the secret 
organization “RR” (Roehm Racher, 
meaning revenge Roehm) written on 
their chests, the report said. The 
Propaganda ministry in Berlin denied 
the existence of such an organization. 


SWEDEN 


Old age pensions brought about the 
defeat of the Social Democratic party 
in the Riksdag, forcing Premier Per 
A. Hansson and his cabinet to resign. 
Axel Pehrsson succeeded him. 


BELGIUM 


Transportation facilities, industries, 
shipping, hotels and restaurants were 
tied up with 170,000 workers out on 
strike throughout the country. Troops 
were rushed to the danger areas to 
preserve order. 

After four vain attempts Dr. Paul 
van Zeeland, former premier, formed 
a coalition cabinet, made up of six 
Socialists, five Catholics and three 
Liberals. 





GREECE | 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of 
the German Reichsbank, announced in 
Athenai he had reached an agreement 
with the Greek government concern- 
ing credits that are blocked in Ger- 
many and also concerning continua- 
tion of the Greco-German clearing ar- 
rangements. The former German Eco- 
nomics Minister stopped in the Greek 
capital on his tour of the Balkans to 
arrange for bartering German manu- 
factured goods for various raw mate- 
rials, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Returning from the conference of 
Little Entente statesmen, President 


Eduard Benes said more had been ac- 
complished in the last parley than in 
all of the others. “Not only is the Little 
Entente strengthened and consolidat- 
ed, but we have attained complete 
agreement concerning all our prob- 
lems,” he stated. 


SPAIN 


Terror and uncertainty prevailed in 
Spain as a new strike calling 19,000 
men from work was ordered, a promi- 
nent official was killed and 36 Catholic 
churches were burned to the ground 


in 36 hours. Rightists in the Cortes 
assailed the government for failing to 
keep order in the country and warn- 
ed that the army was “becoming in- 
creasingly impatient.” Antonio Ro- 
mano, 62, president of Malaga pro- 
vincial parliament, was assassinated 
in the city of Malaga. This served as 
a signal for the outbreak of street fight- 
ing among Socialists and Syndicalists. 


NICARAGUA 


Gen. Anastasio Somoza, commander 
of the National Guard, was the choice 
of the National Liberal Party con- 
vention for President. The General 
was the leader of the revolt which 
forced former President Juan B. Saca- 
sa into exile. 


BERMUDA 


Lieut. Gen. Sir Reginald Hildyard 
amid elaborate ceremonies provided 
by civil and military authorities took 
the oath of office as Governor of 
Bermuda. 


AUSTRIA 


The offer of an understanding with 
Germany on condition Austria’s inde- 
pendence is unreservedly safeguarded 
was made by Chancellor Kurt Schu- 
schnigg in addressing 100,000 mem- 
bers of the Fatherland Front. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Unanimously the British cabinet 
voted to abolish sanctions against Italy 
if the League of Nations first approves 
such action. The decision was made 
with a view to patching up relations 
with Italy in the face of what is con- 
sidered a definite threat from Ger- 
many. With Ramsay MacDonald advo- 
cating even stronger measures against 
aggressors considerable public opin- 
ion against abandonment of sanctions 
is expected, particularly in view of 
the famous peace vote of 1935 in which 
12,000,000 persons voted strong back- 
ing to the league. Immediately after 


the cabinet decided on abandonment 
of sanctions a plan for carrying this 
out as well as proposals for revision 
of the league Covenant were submit- 
ted to the French government for its 
approval. 


Paris was generally in fa- 





—St. Louis Star-Times 


Another attack and the League of Nations 
fortress will have to surrender. 
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June 
vor of lifting the penalty meas Ch 
against Italy, but the new Left ; 
ernment, made up of the strongly )) — 
sanctionist Socialists and Comn 
ists, is not prepared to initiate anc 
steps at Geneve. 

A warning to Japan to stop its Sol 
puted aid in the smuggling of d: » bi 
into China was contained in a sj: the 1 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden n sovel 
in the House of Commons. The |! ces 
ish government has made additi: 
representations to Tokyo, he sta eased 
and a Japanese foreign ministry r’s 
cial has been sent to north Chin 
investigate. “However, no specifi: Nank 
surance has been received that ent! 
nese customs officials will in th: 
ture not be prevented from car: Kai-s 
out their duties without hindr 
and without limitation of arms d 
they carry for that purpose,” he H 


First Lord of the Admiralty s ments 
Samuel Hoare, speaking befor: Cant 
Cambridge Union, suggested “a is Hi 
stability would be given to the w Chiat 
if other great self-contained econ: withe 


units like the British Commonw: 
were similarly developed.” Six s The 
units were suggested by Sir Sa: regio! 
with one in Europe, another in S Chen 
Russia and a third in the United S|! 
among others. troop 
Foreign Secretary Eden paid an king. 
ficial call on Emperor Haile Sela: tow 
at the Ethiopian Legation in London at the 
where the Negus is staying while in that | 
exile in England. Huna 
The United States for the sixth « 
secutive year defeated the British t: a mee 
in the Wightman Cup tennis matches ment 
at Wimbledom with the smashing vii cove! 
tory of Helen Jacobs and Mrs. Sarah taken 
Palfrey Fabyan over Kay Stammers 
and Freda James. Hunai 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, 62, brilliant 
figure in English literature, died of Kiang 
dropsy at his home in Beaconsfield to do 


TURKEY to b 
An appropriation of $20,000,000 was tonese 


voted by the Grand National Assemb!) stron: 
for national defense and public wo: 


RUSSIA .. 
At the end of a plenary session o! 
high Soviet officials it was announce: saad 
a new constitution had been una ane 
mously adopted. The = proposed : 
changes are so sweeping the pn ae 
document virtually inaugurates a n¢ 
era in Soviet history. Briefly, th: 
will be a house of representatives 
a senate, elected by direct secret ba! speeck 
lot; judges will also be elected _ 
popular vote and together with »!! 
police will be responsible to an 
torney General appointed by © 
gress. The franchise will be gran Frank] 
to all perso6ns over 18 regardless | 
sex, race, social origin or religi: gained 
belief and greater rights of the ind'- r 
vidual will be granted. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENT 


The main parts of Britain’s $75,0' 
000 naval base at Singapore, designe’ @ th 
to protect Australia and New Zealan¢ 7 
from Japan, are completed. Another 
year or two will be required to finis! 
this base, the strongest in the world. 
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China Has Two Worries 
y —Civil War Threats 


a x 
and Japanese Invasion 
ts Some sort of a bubble is expected 
di break in the Far East. Though 
pe e tension between the Southwest 
ernment (made up of the Prov- 
; of Kwangtung and Kwansi) and 
ti Central regime (Nanking) was 
t d by the withdrawal of the for- 
\ s troops from Hunan Province 
iI h is under the domination of 
fi Nanking, the situation was not suffi- 
ly cleared up to remove all danger 
} ivil war. Generalissimo Chiang 
shek, dictator of the Central gov- 
1 ent, despatched troops, artillery 
“ | planes to the southern part of 
n, there to await further develop- 
\ ments. This step was taken after the 
( Cantonese troops had advanced as far 
Hengchow, Hunan Province, and 
v ( i¢ Kai-shek had decided not to 
ne withdraw his troops any farther, 
vi electing rather to stand his ground. 
The result was a skirmish in that 
region. Immediately afterward Gen. 
Si Ch Chia-tang, Kwangtung military 
S leader, ordered the withdrawal of his 
t s from Hunan and wired Nan- 
al king, appealing for a stronger attitude 
‘la ‘d Japanese activities in China, 
0 at same time emphasizing the fact 
1] t! the withdrawal of troops from 
Hunan was only temporary. Canton’s 
L request is expected to be discussed at 
rt a meeting of the Kuomintang (govern- 
atches ment party) on July 10. To national 
1g government officials the telegram was 
sarah taken to mean Kwangtung was un- 
nmers lling to undertake the conquest of 
Hunan, either because of Nanking’s 
illiant ntration of troops in Fukien, 
ed si and Hunan Provinces, or due 
eld mestic opposition to Civil war. 
the same time doubts continued 
{ ood in Nanking minds of the Can- 
) S te e sincerity in proclaiming the 
en trong anti-Japanese movement. In 
vi istance of Kwangsi the sincerity 
y well be doubted, but as for 
A igtung the giant demonstration 
alee st Japan held in Canton would 
ul ite the contrary. Designed to 
- rten all Chinese people to rise up 
is ns against Japan, the protest 
ting of hundreds of thousands of 
ong lents of Canton was held on the 
the ithletic field where anti-Japanese 
= ns were shouted and patriotic 
A | ches delivered. 
ed lhe matter of Kwangsi’s motives in 
th ng the northward march of her 
. ps into territory of the Nanking 
ve rnment bears closer investigation. 
~~ kly, the province hates the ground 
ie ng Kai-shek walks on. He has 
a d such a hold on the region, ac- 
ling to Kwangtung views, Kwangsi 
either fight him or perish. The 
goes he has subsidized various 
50 viduals in the province to make 
sign: S of them and by imposing a tax 
pala the transit of opium through 
noth ingsi has taken the provincial gov- 
fini nent’s means of supporting its 


Hence under the guise of press- 








ing anti-Japanese action Kwangsi has 
found a convenient means of em- 
barras sing the Nanking Generalissimo. 
With Kwangtung showing a disposi- 
tion to cooperate with Nanking any 
single-handed action against Nanking 
on the part of Kwangsi is out of the 
question. However, since Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops are poised on Kwangsi’s 
very borders, fear has gained ground 
he will launch a counter-attack. Ac- 
cordingly, the conscription of all 
males between the ages of 14 and 50 
has been ordered, coolies have been 
pressed into service and the provin- 
cial schools closed so that the older 
students may serve in the army. 
Not content with one protest Japan 
sent another to the Cantonese govern- 
ment complaining about the anti- 
Japanese agitation, particularly the 
propaganda labeling the march north- 
ward an anti-Japan move. Such state- 
ments are likely “to inflame the Chi- 
nese masses” and force Japan to “take 
drastic action,” the note stated. Al- 
ready the Japanese have a detachment 
of warships anchored off Amoy, Fu- 
kien Province, and a contingent of 
marines stationed there. Likewise 
the United States and British Asiatic 
fleets were stationed at ports near 
Canton to care for any of their na- 
tionals who might become endangered. 


PERSONALITIES 











The choice of the 44-year-old John 
D. M. Hamilton as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee puts 
youth at the head of the Grand Old 
arty. Curly-haired, red-headed and 
spare of build, he is of a nervous tem- 
perament, a tireless worker, frank, 
out-spoken yet courteous, affable, con- 
siderate and pleasant of personality. 
Tutored in the ways of politics by the 
late David Mulvane, considered to have 
been one of the most powerful men in 
the party, the new chairman is yet 
eager for advice and in handling the 
delegates at Cleveland resorted to none 
of the back-slapping, cigar-chewing 
technique of the older politicians. Nei- 
ther did he use the conventional form 
in making his nominating speech, in- 
dicating the new trend which will 
prevail in the campaign. Hamilton, 
coming from Fort Madison, Ia., the son 
of a Santa Fe railroad attorney, went 
to Phillips Andover academy, studied 
law at Northwestern university and 
after his return from the World war 
set up practice in Topeka. In his 
adopted state he has been an assistant 
state attorney, probate judge and 
member of the state legislature, serv- 
ing as Speaker in the last two of the 
three sessions he attended. He was 
elected Kansas state chairman six 
years ago and in 1932 landed a berth 
on the national committee. Hamilton 
is married, has a son, now at Andover, 
and a daughter. His brother, Hale, is 
a well-known movie actor. 

Beginning in January the stately 
rooms of the White House may ring 
with the notes of a harp twanged by 


5 
the graceful fingers of Mrs. Alfred M. 
Landon. A pianist as well, the wife 
of the Republican presidential candi- 
date is called Theo by her friends, is 
slender, dark and attractive, inclined 
to be shy, but still poised. Her dark 
hair is waved, parted in the center and 
caught in a small knot in the back. Her 
eyes light up along with the rest of 
her face when she smiles and in more 
serious moments reflect the respon- 
sibility she feels. Protesting she does- 
n’t think it her place “to take an active 
part in the campaign,” Mrs. Landon 
is essentially a woman of the home, 
preferring to look after her household 
duties and the care of her two small 
children as well as Peggy Anne, the 
Governor’s daughter by a former mar- 
riage. Still a young woman at 37, al- 
though her hair has a few flecks of 
gray in it, the present chatelaine of 
the Governor’s mansion in Topeka ex- 
pects to spend the summer on a ranch 
in Colorado with her family. 

With a brood of ten looking to her 
for help and guidance Mrs. Charles 
F. Kapstein still found time to study 
law at the Boston Law School which 
conferred a degree on her at the Com- 
mencement exercises. Three of Mrs. 
Kapstein’s children were born after 
she started work on the four-year 
course. 

The youngest woman to hold the 
post of national committeewoman, 
Mrs. Roy Wates came up from the 
deep South—Birmingham, Ala.—to re- 
ceive that honor at the Republican 
convention in Cleveland. The 26-year- 
old matron, mother of two girls, has 
done extensive organization work 
among young Republicans in six south- 
ern States and it was in recognition 
of this service that the honor was 
done the slight, soft-spoken Alabaman. 

James Softley of Fremont, Neb., is 
reputed to be the most faithful student 
Midland college has ever had and if 
25 years attendance is any criterion 
his reputation is justified. Back in 
1911 he “matriculated” at Midland to 
get his first lessons in the nursery 
school. Since then he has made an 
annual change from one branch of 
the college to another until now he is 
possessed of a Bachelor of Science 
degree, 

Confederate veteran, mayor, politi- 
cal leader for 50 years and former po- 
lice justice, Capt. Harry Wooding 
finds his 92 years no handicap. By 
virtue of his 42 years’ service in Dan- 
ville, Va., and his nonagenarian status 
he is America’s oldest mayor. Once 
he almost lost an election, but man- 
aged to pull through with a margin of 
one vote—his opponent he thereupon 
appointed to the post of justice which 
he had just vacated. Captain Wood- 
ing was one of 13 children and re- 
ceived his schooling from a “profes- 
sor” who knew some things, but not a 
jot about history or geography. 

Miss Consuelo Cintron of Lima, 
Peru, is now in Spain to fulfill a con- 
tract to perform in a series of bull- 
fights. The daughter of American 
parents living in the South American 
capital, Miss Cintron is 17 and noted 
as a horsewoman. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


President Roosevelt completes his 
tour of Texas’s historic battlefields, its 
Centennial Exposition, the centennial 
celebration in Arkansas and Indiana’s 
celebration honoring the memory of 
George Rogers Clark. The President 
did not regard his tour as political, 
but in his main speeches at Little Rock, 
Dallas and Vincennes he mixed poli- 
tics with history. At Little Rock he 
pledged a New Deal free of legal up- 
sets within the Contsitution. At Dal- 
las he vigorously attacked monopoly 
as the enemy of real freedom and at 
Vincennes he extolled the work of 
Clark and made a plea for public sup- 
port of the economic and social pro- 
gram of the administration, Stopping 
at Louisville, Ky., he made the pil- 
grimage to Hodgenville, the birthplace 
of Abraham Lincoln, where he quoted 
the Lincoln “As I would not be a slave, 
so I would not be a master” definition 
of democracy and rededicated him- 
self to conquest of the grave national 
problems. Upon his return to the 
White House the President was busy 
with the business incident to the ad- 
journment of Congress, plans for the 
Philadelphia convention and his par- 
ty’s platform, besides his acceptance 
speech to be delivered in Philadelphia 
June 27. He had another important 
speech to prepare, too—the one to be 
delivered at Monticello; home of 
Thomas Jefferson, on July 4. Coming 
shortly after his renomination at Phil- 
adelphia this is expected to be his 
opening campaign speech. Leaving 
her husband’s party at Vincennes, Mrs. 
Roosevelt went to Illinois where the 
town of Grayville and four counties 
held a huge picnic, attended by thou- 
sands of farm folk, in her honor. 

Representatives from some 40 states 
attend 10th national 4-H Club camp in 
the capital. 

Odd Fellows of the District of Co- 
lumbia hold their annual pilgrimage 
to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
in Arlington Cemetery. 


GOVERNMENT 


George L. Berry, Industrial Co- 
ordinator, makes public an analysis 
of production, wages and employment 
in all manufacturing industries and 
claims that industry as a whole has 
not contributed to the support of the 
consuming market in proportion to the 
increase in production. 

Post Office Department works in 
close cooperation with the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
Banks to deliver 38,000,000 bonus 
bonds valued at $1,900,000,000 to 3,518,- 
000 veterans, thus paying the bonus 
in full nine years in advance of its 
due date. 

National Youth Administration esti- 
mates that one-eighth of this year’s 
college graduates completed their 





education supported by part-time re- 
lief’ jobs. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
announces appointment of 56 inspec- 
tors who will aid in the administra- 
tion of the new form of federal rate 
regulation—the motor carrier act of 
1935. 

Home Owners Loan Corporation 
closes door to further loans on homes 
and will spend the next 15 years try- 
ing to collect the $3,000,000,000 it 
has loaned. 

Oflicials of Federal Communications 
Commission are developing a_ plan 
designed to insure an American sys- 
tem of world communications. 

According to a State Department re- 
port China led in purchases of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war 
from the United States in May, a total 
of $1,390,000 worth being exported to 
that country. 

Harry Hopkins, WPA administra- 
tor, reports that starvation and disease 
are to be found in many homes in 
New Jersey as a result of failure by 
the state to provide relief for un- 
employables. 

Treasury’s cash and paper turn 
over on June 15, including pledges 
under the soldiers’ bonus and income- 
tax returns, was close-to $6,000,000,- 
000, the largest sum in peace-time his- 
tory for any quarterly financing 
period. 


BANKING 

Bankers of the nation are asked by 
Robert V. Fleming, president of the 
American Bankers Association, to give 
all possible coopera- 
tion to veterans in the 
handling of their bo- 

nus checks. 


we Gov. W. I. Myers, of 
z the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, reports 


/ heavy oversubscrip- 
tion of the $83,000,000 
issue of three per cent 
bonds of the federal 
land banks. 

Myers Maryland Bankers 

Association votes to 

reduce the interest on time deposits 

from 2% to two per cent, the decision, 

however, will not be binding on banks 
which oppose it. 


GENERAL 


Group of Philadelphia ministers, led 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Gresham Machen, 
recently suspended by the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, break away to form a new 
denomination called the Presbyterian 
Church in America. These dissidents 
are called the fundamentalists. 

Harvard University Tercentenary 
Gazette makes its appearance. 

New York City now claims an esti- 
mated population of 7,363,624. 

It is now estimated that the nation’s 
income this year will be approximate- 
ly $59,000,000,000 which is consider- 
ably less than the 81 billion peak 
reached in 1929. 

According to the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute the world’s annual output 
of gold jumped to a new high record 
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"On a dead man’s chest, Yo-Ho-H. | ' 
a bottle of rum!” ¥ 
of 29,777,000 ounces in 1935, with 11. di 
per cent of it being produced i: p 
United States, 11 per cent in Cai st 
and 36.2 per cent in South Afric th 
American Liberty League is secing in 
red in another way these days. 
the first five months of 1936 its audited C 
finances showed a deficit of mn st 
$60,000 with receipts totaling $206.47) of 
and expenditures amounting to S: 
286. In its latest statement the | lo 
hits the government’s power p« di 
Confederate veterans in conven! is 
at Shreveport vote to meet joint fa 
Gettysburg in 1938 with veterans of re 
the Union army. 
First actual work on the gradi 
the site in Queens, New York, of 
1939 World’s Fair starts. 
The “dust bowl” in the Sout! t 
is now a mud puddle. C 
FARMING n 
Six to eight weeks drought in lal 
ern states is ended by what far 1 
call a “million-dollar rain,” and ' 
tarded crops are revived. XC 
According to the Census Bureau ig 
SO 


American farms stabled 2,000,000 { 
ers horses in 1935 than in 1930. Last 
year the farm population of horses 
and mules, respectively, was 11,857 
850 and 4,818,160. 

Department of Agriculture warn: 

a threat of widespread crop damast 
by drought and forecasts a winter 
wheat production of  482,000,()() 
bushels. 

Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration announces that cotton pric 
adjustment payments in the amoun! 
of $20,800,000 have been paid out 
501,303 producers in 18 states. 

An early potato crop 12 per ¢ 
smaller than in 1935 and 27 per « 
smaller than the five-year averag¢ 
forecast by the Department of As 
culture. 


RAILROADS 
Joseph B. Eastman, ex-federal c ~ 
dinator of transportation, recomm< 
the formation of a nation-wide age! 
or agencies, to transport freight 
portable containers with resultant s: 
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ings in costs of transfer and damage. 
The former coordinator also recom- 
mends sweeping changes in the pas- 
senger field to recapture business lost 
to autos. 

Union Pacific Railroad is awarded 
the 1935 Harriman Memorial Gold 
Medal for Safety, the most coveted 
prize in the field of railroad safety. 
This medal is awarded annually to 
iilroads operating 10,000,000 or more 
locomotive miles with the greatest 
record of safety. The Harriman Me- 
morial Silver Medal was awarded to 
the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Rail- 
way. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
srants with certain modifications, an 
extension for six months of the emer- 

ney freight surcharge rates which 

therwise would expire June 30. 


LABOR 
Jobs are reported nearing the 1929 


le vel, 
John L. Lewis’s Committee for In- 
dustrial Unionization launches cam- 
iign drive to organize the iron and 
steel industry as the Lewis-Green war 
threatens to split the labor federation 
to craft and industrial factions. 
Prison Industries Reorganization 
Commission advocates enactment of 
tate laws providing for employment 
of prisoners. 
Mine Workers warn that they intend 
“shut down” the giant soft coal in- 
ustry unless the Guffey-Vinson bill 
passed and if wage cutting ensues 
iilure of that measure. designed to 
eplace the voided Guffey coal act. 


COURTS 

Angelo Herndon, Negro Communist, 
ses his fight to escape a chain-gang 

tence imposed under an insurrec- 
ion law passed in 1871 when the 
eorgia Supreme Court rules unani- 
ously that the statute does not vio- 
late either the state or federal con- 
titutions. 

Illinois Supreme Court rules against 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin in his long 
light to obtain a permit to speak in 
Soldier Field, Chicago. 

\t the request of Libby Holman 

eynolds the Orphans’ Court of Balti- 

ore appoints the Safe Deposit & 


Ke 





Cleveland New 


That Handsome 1936 Campaign Suit 


Trust Co. of that city guardian of 
$7,000,000 fortune the late Smith Rey- 
nolds left his posthumous child, Chris- 
topher S. Reynolds, now three. 

Supreme Court Justice Samuel H. 
Hofstadter, of New York, rules that 
American corporations cannot dis- 
charge their obligations to foreign 
bondholders with the present United 
States devalued dollar. 

United States Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals at New Orleans declares the 
Wagner-Connery Labor Relations Act 
unconstitutional, 

United States Judge Wayne G, 
Borah, of New Orleans, denies United 
States citizenship to four persons be- 
cause they are on relief and “are un- 
able financially to contribute to the 
support of the government.” 


CRIME 

Detectives investigating half a hun- 
dred suspicious deaths in Ludlow, 
Mass., and several near-by mill towns 
warn insurance companies to clean 
house of dangerous risks as charges 
of “insurance racket” are hurled, and 
suits are filed by insurance companies 
against the beneficiaries of certain 
policies. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam joins with 
the members of the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union in their 
battle against repeal. 

Fifteen men of Detroit’s erstwhile 
Black Legion are ordered held under 
bonds of $25,000 each on charges of 
plotting to kill two political enemies 
of the legion. 

SPORTS 

Donald R. Lash, unheralded 22-year- 
old Indiana university junior, breaks 
the world’s two-mile record establish- 
ed by Paavo Nurmi. In Princeton’s 
invitation meet he dashes over a soggy 
cinder path for that distance in eight 
minutes 58.3 seconds. 


TAXES 

National Industrial Conference 
Board reports that 16 per cent or al- 
most one-sixth of the nation’s income 
in 1934 was taken for taxes. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce attacks 
both the Senate and House tax bills as 
obstructive to industrial growth and 
recovery. 

Treasury Department compilations 
show that the federal government has 
more than 250 sources of income, in- 
cluding internal revenue, miscellane- 
ous revenues, customs, sales, services, 
rents, fines, fees, etc. 

New York City renews its municipal 
emergency relief tax for another year. 
PEOPLE 

Mayor Neville Miller, of Louisville, 
Ky., tells the American Public Welfare 
Association that the present division 
of the responsibility for relief be- 
tween the federal and local govern- 
ments is the “most equitable plan that 
could be devised.” 

Midshipman August F. Weinel, of 
Columbia, Ill., was the honor man at 
the Naval Academy this year. 

Rear Admiral Harris Laning, new 
commandant of the Brooklyn Navy 





Yard, says the maintenance of the 
fleet at treaty strength and the replace- 
ment of obsolete auxiliary vessels with 
15 to 20 knot ships are two of the 
outstanding needs of the Navy. 
Robert H. Ickes, son of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, just out of col- 
lege, obtains a PWA job as a clerk on 
a sewer project in Massachusetts, 
Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, former 
Gov. and Mrs. W. P. Hobby, of Texas, 
and Joe Toomey, 
Jones’s secretary, 
narrowly miss death 
when the pilot and 
co-pilot of their plane 
fight fire in a 7,000- 
foot dive and land 
the flaming inferno. 
The co-pilot, Eugene 
Schacher, later suc- 
cumbed to his burns. 
Dean Christian 
Gauss, of Princeton 
university, warns 
that an “extreme 
form of money madness” is the most 
serious threat to civilization today.” 
In his address to the 1936 graduat- 
ing class at West Point Gen. John J. 
Pershing appeals for preparedness, 
declaring “no one can tell when we 





Jones 


shall again need our armies.” Good 
citizens, he said, cannot shut their 


eyes to the possibility of war. 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
famed contralto, celebrates her 75th 
birthday, happy over her prospective 
new career in the movies. 

James Lee Johnson, jr., colored 
youth of Washington, D. C., appoint- 
ed to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis by Rep. Arthur W. 
Mitchell, Democrat of Illinois, becomes 
the first Negro to be admitted to that 
institution since 1879. 

Gen. Homer Atkinson, 88-year-old 
veteran of Petersburg, Va., is chosen 
as the new commander in chief of the 
United Confederate Veterans at their 
{6th annual convention at Shreveport. 

The Silver Star and the Purple 
Heart decorations are given to the 
Army’s oldest officer, Brig. G. Aaron S. 
Daggett on his 99th birthday. Gen. 
Daggett was retired 35 years ago after 
4) years service in the Army. His 
home is in West Roxbury, Mass. 


AVIATION 
tear Admiral Arthur B. Cook who 
served as assistant chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics under the late 
Rear Admiral William Moffeft, suc- 
ceeds Rear Admiral Ernest J. King as 
chief of that bureau. 


DEATHS 

Duncan U. Fletcher, 77, senior sena- 
tor from Florida, of heart disease, at 
his home in Washington. 

Dr. Stephen E. Kramer, 64, first as- 
sistant superintendent of District of 
Columbia schools, at Washington, 

Johnny Black, composer of “Darda- 
nella,” the song hit of 1919, at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

D. McFarlan Moore, 67, noted in- 
ventor and enquirer, slain by a mys- 
terious assassin at his East Orange, 
N. J., home. 
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Eight Panics 
During the Life 
of the Pathfinder 


(Continued from page 1) 


pioneer in aviation, for instance, is 
recorded. It is reported not only in 
this country but in every other coun- 
try. Every step of progress which is 
made in any country is sedulously 
studied by the experts in the other 
countries. Nothing is lost which is 
of the slightest benefit in building up 
a system of air navigation which is 
based on sureness—not on blind faith 
or foolhardy willfulness. A modern 
Darius Green who would try the air 
by jumping from the haymow door of 
the barn, trusting to a flying machine 
which violated all the rules of avia- 
tion, would rightly make himself the 
laughing-stock of the world. Even 
boys now take the greatest interest in 
every phase of aviation. A few of 
these boys will be the pioneers of the 
new conquest of the air which is 
coming soon. But these new pioneers 
will not throw to the winds all the 
things which the Wright brothers, 
Colonel Lindbergh, Colonel Spatz and 
the thousands of other earlier pio- 
neers learned. On the contrary they 
will sit up nights poring over every 
scrap of information which they can 
get hold of. When these leaders of 
the coming-up generation go ahead, 
you know they will go ahead with 
KNOWLEDGE. They will not go 
ahead recklessly, or disregarding all 
the lessons of the past. 

Even if this study of past happen- 
ings is called by the hated name of 
“HISTORY,” these future headliners 
in achievement will be leaders BE- 
CAUSE they know their business— 
and the only way they can “know 
their business” is to have studied the 
same sort of thing in the past. What 
has happened is bound to happen 
again. It usually happens in a some- 
what altered form, since such out- 
side factors as WAR will happen 
about once in every so often—and 
when such a factor appears, it will 
inevitably upset the balance. 

A great war will upset things for 
an entire generation, as a rule. Look 
at our chart—which is based on the 
actual figures—and you will see that 
we have marked the year 1896 as the 
“final low after the Civil war.” That 
is, the destruction of life, limb, health, 
property and goodwill which was 
caused when the leaders of the South 
made the mistake of starting the Civil 
war, was not made up until 30 years 
after—and about 30 years is consider- 
ed a generation. 

Theorists often say that a war or a 
panic or a speculative boom or a 
period of hard times will “teach peo- 
ple a lesson which will be worth all 
it costs.” This is NOT TRUE. People 
as a whole never learn from the past. 
The great majority are like those who 
now blindly plunge forward without 
knowing or caring what’s before them. 
They HATE HISTORY. They hate to 











be reminded that the same causes are 
bound to produce the same effects. 
They refuse to reckon with the basic 
truth that reaction must cause re- 
action. They hate to be told that the 
sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children—not just for one generation 
but for generations yet unborn. They 
refuse to face the plain and simple 
lessons of the past—which offer a per- 
fectly sure and safe guide, provided 
we are wise enough and obedient 
enough to profit by them, and not 
cast them away. 

The writer has on his desk as he 
writes the manuscript speech of a 
statesman which was made back in 
the campaign of 1878. This was near- 
ly two generations ago—12 years after 
the close of the Civil war. In this 
great speech we find an almost per- 
fect pattern for what has occurred 
since the World war. Here we have 
all the warnings and economic safe- 
guards pointed out so plainly that only 
the most willful person could ignore 
them. And yet they did no good—for 
the reason that in those days—just as 
in our own day—the majority of peo- 
ple turned their backs on HISTORY 
and imagined they could banish it from 
their daily lives by necromancy and 
could live in a fools’ paradise in which 
even the laws of gravitation wouid 
be suspended. 

So we are not presenting this study 
of the last 42 years of ours as a “les- 
son” which anybody will pay any 
attention to. Nobody has to accept it, 
or believe it, or act upon it, unless they 
want to. The gospel is free to those 
who will take it, but salvation cannot 
be forced on anybody. But the work 
may not all be lost nevertheless. Per- 
haps there may be only a hundred per- 
sons who read this article and who 
will see the wisdom in it and will 
study it and thus LEARN from it, so 
that their own stock of knowledge 
will be added to and they can pass it 
on to others. Perhaps there will only 
be 10. Perhaps there will only be 
ONE solitary reader who—with the 
genius of Lindbergh, flying that great 
ocean ALONE and thus blazing the 
way for others—will grasp this les- 
son and not be afraid to profit by it, 
even if it is classed as horrid “HIS- 
TORY.” If, out of all the multitudes 
who read the Pathfinder and believe 
in it because they know, from their 
past experience, that they can depend 
on it—if out of all this devoted multi- 
tude of friends, there is developed 
JUST ONE leader of the true type, 
this is al] that could be asked. Leader- 
ship, as we know, is the thing which 
the world needs. And leaders can’t 
be hatched wholesale like chickens 
in an incubator. 

Each period of history brings cer- 
tain leaders to the front. Some of 
them are good. Some of them are 
bad. Here again is where inexorably 
HISTORY will have to say which 
class any particular leaders belong to. 
The existence of a God presumes the 
existence of a Devil—and where poli- 
tics are concerned people usually class 
their opponents as Devils and their 
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own henchmen as Gods. Hence, wh: 
we come to look back at the recor; 
of any period, we find that people wi!) 
line right up along a definite mark 
one lot on this side and the other |}, 
on the opposite side. Even though 
new generation of leaders and follo: 
ers have come on the scene, we fi! 
the same very definite lines of « 
vision persisting. For this reas 
when we look back at HISTORY a 
try to interpret why this or that « 
lamity occurred, and who was {| 
blame for it, we at once stir up 1! 
most bitter partisanship. The vx 
mention of the Civil war, for instan: 
will make a great many people 
up in the-night to fight—even thou: 
almost none of the actual participa 
in that terrible struggle are now ali 
Those who don’t care to hear 
more HISTORY can stop here. | 
while we are on the subject we 
lieve some may be interested in he 
ing just a few things about depr 
sions—seeing that the world has 
ways had them, and probably alw: 
will have them—because of the n 
ural perversity of the human race. T! 
perversity is a basic principle 
existence which causes all living n 
ter to divide into two opposing pa! 
from the very lowest to the very hig 
est forms of life. 

The Pathfinder was started in 18% 
There was a panic in full force at th 
very time—but nobody knew abo 
it. The public had no charts or st 
tistics then to warn them. We wou 
never have started a paper in a peri 
of “hard times” if we had known 
The “farm problem” was just as mu 
alive then as it has continued to |) 
ever since. The “Farmers’ Allianc: 
had proved to be just one more sche 
for fooling the farmers, and it h 
lost its hold. In fact the Pathfind 
at first was printed in the very pla 
where the organ of that movem: 
was printed. As that paper expire: 
the Pathfinder took life. The Far 
ers’ Alliance had not made good !: 
cause it had promised things to 1! 
farmers which it could not deliv 
The founders of the Pathfinder 
that time solemnly vowed that th: 
would not even try to fool the peop! 
or sell them any political or oth: 
“gold-bricks”—and certainly not th 
farmers, who we knew to be the ve! 
backbone of the country. 

Factories kept closing up and ther 


was widespread unemployment—ani 


this reacted on the welfare of th: 
farmers. The demand for “chea} 
money” was very insistent at th 
period, and we have marked this « 
our chart as the “free silver scar: 
Production of wealth kept going « 
down until it struck bottom abo 
1896. This, as we have marked it 

the chart, was the “final low afte! 
the Civil war.” It gave each pers: 
in the United States about 65 p 
cent 
be a normal living. Various thing 
occurred which improved the situa 
tion but it was the War with Spai! 
in 1898, which marked the main “rise 
of that period. While the Spanis' 
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Upstream view of completed Boulder Dam, the largest dam of its 
particular type in the world. Notice how far the water has already 
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190 in 1920 to 
only 130 in 1921 
—which we have 
marked as_ the 
1921 low.” Vari- 
ous measures 
were then invok- 
ed which helped 
the situation of 
the country as a 
whole but which 
made the farm- 
ing industry and 
rural communi- 
ties bear far too 
heavy a Share of 
the burden of 
“deflation.” We 
show this on the 
chart in 1923, 
marked “farm 
surplus.” The 


risen up the rocky banks of the canyon. very fact that 


r was a Short-lived affair, it did 
ive far-reaching effects. It put the 
ited States on the map as a world 
wer. Greatly increased output of 
ld from new mines in Alaska and 
ewhere was also a big factor in 
is minor boom, for this put to sleep 
the “silver scare” for the time, by 
oviding more money. 
Such a period of prosperity could 
it last, however. The speculators 
ere getting in their fine work and 
1903 there was a small panic. We 
ve labeled this the “rich man’s 
ic,” as it was not of great extent 
luration. And still, even this finan- 
il spree shows up on our chart as 
stantially reducing the volume of 
capita produced wealth. Then 
ople got their coufage back and 
e was another rise. This likewise 
s followed by a panic, in 1907. We 
e labeled this one the “securities 
ic,” because it was mainly caused, 
old J. P. Morgan diagnosed it, by 
ndigested securities.” That is, more 
ds and stocks had been issued than 
purchasing power of the public 
ld absorb. Then there was an- 
er rise, until we come to the 
igh” about 1910. Here the United 
ites was riding for another fall— 
though nobody knew it. This “fall” 
have charted as the “1914 low.” 
Then came the war’’—as the story 
riters say. And HOW!! Even be- 
re the United States entered the 
r, in 1917, the production had gone 
idly up, as our chart clearly shows. 
World war boom period lasted, 
shown, from about 1916 to 1920. 
e war had been over for two whole 
rs by 1920—but you see the people 
d not “learned the lesson.” They 
le exactly the same blunders their 
hers and their grandfathers had 
ide. Production and prices were 
th at a high point—but then, of a 
iden, a crash happened which could 
e been avoided if there had been 
sighted leadership in high places— 
it was a story as old as mankind. 
The high prices stimulated over- 
oduction, and in due time there was 
» sale for the products. The per 
ipita production dropped from over 
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prices of farm 
products were low gave the other 
industries a bonus, in the form of low 
cost of living for the workers—who at 
the same time still had the high wages 
caused by the war. This false boom 
could not last long, and we have mark- 
ed the curtailed production in 1924 as 
the “second post-war drop.” 

After a war there is invariably a 
“primary drop,” then a rise, then a 
“secondary drop,” then another rise— 
and nobody knows how long this 
process of deflation, reflation, infla- 
tion and re-deflation may last. sul 
it’s always present. Urban business 
prospered for the period which we 
have labeled as the “bull market stock 
boom”—lasting from 1925 to 1929. 
Then came the depression—and no- 
body needs to be reminded of what 
this means. The picture is plainly 
shown in our chart, where the pro- 
duced wealth per person dropped 
from about 225 in 1929 to about 105 
in 1932 and 1933—which we have 
labeled the “third post-war low.” The 
effect of the New Deal is also plainly 
shown in the chart. At first pro- 
duction was greatly stimulated. In 
fact there is nothing on record which 
can show such a great and sudden in- 
crease in produced values as occurred 
under the impetus of the first New 
Deal measures. The index rose to 
above 170, from the low point of 105. 

sut here again, the purchasing 
power was not sufficient to absorb the 
products. The effect of the curtail- 
ment program shows up in 1934 which 
we have marked “crops cut” when the 
index had dropped down almost to 
130. Since that time the total produc- 
tion has been increasing considerably, 
and at the end of 1935 it stood at 
around 150. This puts us just about 
on the level with the year 1905— 
which was a fairly prosperous period, 
but which was followed, in about two 
years, as the chart shows, by a panic 
—the “securities panic.” There is no 
doubt we are in for another “securi- 
ties” panic—but this will probably be 
several years from now. When money 
is “cheap,” and prices on the rise, 
speculators always expand their op- 
erations—and inevitably there is an 
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oversupply. Then the drop has to 
come. We may say—if anybody 
wishes “good advice”—that the Path- 
finder, as shown by this chart, has ex- 
perienced no less than eight depres- 
sions, and we ought to know some- 
thing about them. We have never 
found that we could get out of a de- 
pression by spending more. We don’t 
say it can’t be done—but we would 
prefer to let others lead the way and 
“show us.” Then we will follow, as 
meek as sheep. 











CONGRESS 

After a week’s recess during which 
conference committees wrestled with 
the tax and deficiency bills a political- 
ly minded Congress turned its atten- 
tion to cleaning up legislative odds 
and ends incident to adjournment. Al- 
though what had promised to be a 
short session stretched out over a six- 
month period, less than a dozen meas- 
ures of major importance were enact- 
ed into law. These included the bo- 
nus, passed over a presidential veto; 
extension of the neutrality resolution; 
a soil conservation program to re- 
place the AAA; a 10-year electrifica- 
tion program calling for total expen- 
diture of $440,000,000; commodity ex- 
change regulation; Robinson-Patman 
chain-store bill preventing wholesale 
price discrimination to large buyers; 
and new tax legislation variously es- 
timated to yield from six to eight hun- 
dred million dollars in new permanent 
and temporary revenue. It also found 
time to hold an impeachment trial. 

Also rushed through during closing 
days were a number of minor meas- 
ures of general interest. Conference 
reports were accepted on remaining 
routine deficiency bills as well as the 
$2,.375,000,000 deficiency measure con- 
taining a half billion for the social 
security program and a billion and a 
half work-relief. Final action was tak- 
en on the bill extending retirement 
privileges to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation but Republicans block- 
ed the Ramspeck bill extending “clas- 
sified executive Civil Service,” term- 
ing it an attempt to nullify one of their 
1936 campaign issues. 

A last minute attempt to bring up 
the Costigan-Wagner  anti-lynching 
bill partly succeeded when the neces- 
sary 218 signatures were obtained dis- 
charging it from committee. But un- 
der the rules it could be brought up 
only after seven legislative days. Left 
for a new, the 75th, Congress were a 
number of measures regarded by some 
as important as those enacted. Among 
them were the Kerr-Coolidge bill 
handing deportation authority over to 
the Labor Department; the ship-sub- 
sidy bill, eliminating mail contracts 
and providing direct ship subsidies; 
the pure food and drug bill amending 
the original act, now some 30-odd 
years old, and the anti-lobbying bill 
requiring registration of and regular 
financial reports by persons seeking 
to influence legislation. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 18 weeks till election! 
¢ 


AN EPOCH-MAKING PLATFORM 
WHETHER IT WINS OR NOT 
LOOKED for a long time as if 
there wouldn’t be enough of the 
Republican party left to save for seed. 
There was more antipathy between 
the Republicans of the East and those 
of the West than there used to be be- 
tween the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. This internal friction threat- 
ened to wreck the party. All the pow- 
ers which rule over things political 
seemed to be leagued against the “G. 
O. P.” President Roosevelt has had 
all the “breaks”—and while this may 
not be generally realized, it is the 
“breaks” which decide the political 
game, the same as a baseball game. In 
a ball game all the “dope” may favor 
one side. The batting and fielding 
averages of the players may make it 
look as if the game might just as well 
not be played—it would be so one- 
sided. And you know the public lose 
interest in any game that is too one- 

sided. 

It began to look as if rule by the 
people—after having failed every- 
where else in the world—would also 
fail in the United States and that the 
light of democracy would be snuffed 
out forever and ever. When all the 
people belong to a single party—as 
they do in Russia, Italy and Germany 
—they get just what they are getting 
in those countries—and everything 
that goes with it. Yes, it looked as if 
the political big game in the great Na- 
tional ball park scheduled for Novem- 
ber 3rd might just as well be called 
off, for lack of “cash customers” and 
“fans”’—and even of bets. People 
were offered wagers of a hundred to 
one on Roosevelt. And there were no 
takers, because the “dope” indicated 
that the Republicans didn’t stand even 
one chance in a hundred to stop the 
New Dealers and win. 

We repeat—every single thing made 
it probable that the game next Novem- 
ber would show that the New Deal 
batters had been so strong that they 
had scored by the thousand, while the 
Republicans got nothing but a “goose- 
egg.” But then came those “breaks”— 
at the Republican convention. And 
when one break comes, others swiftly 
follow. Suddenly the “dope” is seen 
to have been wrong. Something has 
happened which changes the whole 
situation. The players, instead of act- 
ing as if they had hookworm disease 
and wasting their strength in black- 
guarding and fighting each other, sud- 
denly show a strength and speed and 
teamwork which nobody ever expect- 
ed to see again. There must be some 
mighty good management somewhere 
—for it begins to manifest itself at 
once. Word goes round and round— 











and in almost a shorter time than it 
~ takes to tell it, the entire political sit- 


uation is changed—as deftly and 
swiftly as a movie screen. 

The planet Jupiter, right at the very 
hour when the convention was being 
held, was shining with portentous 
brilliance in the east—like a Star of 
Bethlehem. This greatest of planets 
at that time was the closest to the 
earth that it gets in many years. What 
a marvelous coincidence! And Jupiter 
is the planet which rules the business 
world! That other great planet Sat- 
urn—which exercises a baleful influ- 
ence on the affairs of mice and men— 
has now vamoosed in the west, and a 
troubled world can now cast its eyes 
on Jupiter and at least have its faith 
renewed. 

America needs to preserve its fight- 
ing spirit—and the G, O. P. conven- 
tion revived the spirit of fight which 
everyone supposed was dead. Herbert 
Hoover, a Quaker and a man of peace, 
appeared on the scene at the dramatic 
moment, renounced all claims of favor 
for himself and declared war on the 
New Deal. His climax was reached 
when he said: 

“Throughout the centuries of his- 
tory, man’s vigil and his quest has been 
to free. For this the best and bravest 
of earth have fought and died. To 
embody human liberty in workable 
government, America was born. Shall 
we keep that faith? Must we con- 
demn the unborn generations to fight 
again and to die for the right to be 
free? There are some principles that 
cannot be compromised. Either we 
shall have a society based upon or- 
dered liberty and the initiative of the 
individual, or we shall have a planned 
society which means dictation no mat- 
ter what you call it or who does it. 
There is no half-way ground. They 
cannot be mixed. Government must 
either release the powers of the indi- 
vidual for honest achievement or the 
very forces it creates will drive it in- 
exorably to lay its paralyzing hand 
more and more heavily upon individ- 
ual effort.” 

The strategy of the new Republican 
leaders seems to have been aimed so 
as to put the Democrats on the de- 
fensive. Hoover, in his closing ap- 
peal, shouted to “Stop the retreat and 
attack, retake, recapture and re-man 
the citadels of liberty.” Chairman 
Snell followed the same lead. He 
quoted from President Roosevelt’s 
campaign statement when he said: 
“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors, because they are a 
burden on production and can be paid 
only by production.” Then he asked: 
“Can this be America, where citizens 
live and breathe only by the gracious 
consent of an ambitious ruler?” 

John Hamilton, Landon’s campaign 
manager, also took advantage of every 
possible opening to put the battle on 
an offensive basis and keep it so. He 
pulled some novel strategy. Instead 
of trying to show how superior Lan- 
don was to Roosevelt—which plan 
would have outclassed his man from 
the start—he simply showed how dif- 
ferent Landon was. In every possible 
respect, he made Landon out to be the 
exact antithesis of F.D. Without even 
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mentioning the President, he put }h 
words in such form that they cou! | 
only point in that direction. He pi 
tured the candidate as a real worke: i 
who had to work for his living eve; E 
since he was 10 years old, and w: : 
not an aristocrat of wealth and po: the 
tion, reared in luxury. He said | van 
was a man who keeps his word—n: ers 
a man with an elastic conscience | for 
one who values votes above his ov case 
self-respect. As governor of Kans non 
he had promised economy and hz: sett] 
given economy. He had sworn to u; Lan 
hold the Constitution and had done | ind 
He was free from egotism and int: is tl 
erance. He doesn’t believe in putti whi 
relief on a partisan basis. He belie, ev” 
the thinking people want perfor ple 
ances, and not promises. And he } wit! 
lieves that the thinking people are | no | 
the majority. ind 
The platform, which we shall \ 
course be referring to from time Dea 
time as the campaign goes on, is thi re 
most liberal Republican platform sin. is e 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt. | nt 
fact, Landon was a follower of “TI: in t 
dy” and belonged to the “Progressiv: and 
camp. Landon’s selection therefo: thar 
marks an end to the “Old Guard” do: are. 
ination of the Republican party ani stre 
the appearance of a new leadershi; cent 
which has a chance to be far m: Ci 
inspiring. afte 
The platform presents the issues in this 
a clean-cut way, and as the peopi ther 
study its planks and compare it wit! 
the Democratic platform to be a neat 


jum 


nounced soon, they will have a chan: son, 
to decide for themselves which sic brol 
they favor. This is as it should be. peo] 
The Washington Post says: “The Am: drin 


ican voter holds the fate of politician 
in the palm of his hand.” This is ab rhe 
solutely true. But the voter mus! whe 
vote. He can’t stay at home and ! 
others do his voting for him. Hi is 
can’t cast his vote with his eyes shu! veal 
And he must think things out for hin have 
self, and not let others do his think ily 
ing for him—not even “yours truly farn 
the Pathfinder. The Pathfinder has in s 
no call to sway the voters or try | d 
decide governmental policies. Bul all 
we will honestly_do our best to giv: ent 
you the things to think about. We s: ers 
the Republican platform is a grea! 
platform—and, according to our 0\ rate 
private feeling, it would be better | Pl 
lose on such a splendid charter of li! [t is 
erty as that is, than to win on promis: IT 
which could not be kept. 
—_— rr iall 
ORIGIN OF PARTY SYMBOLS ’ 
Most people have grown so accu ee 
tomed to seeing the Democratic a! mick 
Republican parties portrayed as oer 
donkey and elephant, respective! “4 
that they spend little time wonderin Ne 
why it is so. As a matter of fact the! ion 
are few old timers living who remen : 
ber the Thomas Nast cartoons whic! 
first portrayed the parties as suc! ti] 
The donkey was first used in thi nal 
manner by Nast in 1870 and the el ta. 
phant as a symbol of the Republica 
party was born four years later. The) = 
quickly caught the public fancy an‘ ane 
have been so employed ever since. 
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MARKETING 


Election years generally show 
iumpy business conditions, owing to 
the fact that only one political party 

»n win, and this means that the oth- 

; have guessed wrong and must pay 
for their bad guess. It is always the 

-e. however, that as soon as the 

minations are made, the country 

itles down noticeably. With the 
ndon and Knox ticket now decided 

d with a Republican platform which 

the most liberal ever adopted—but 

hich still declares for “sound mon- 
ey” and soundness generally—the peo- 
ole know what they have to reckon 
with in either case. There has been 
doubt at any time that Roosevelt 

| Garner would be renominated on 
rtually a continuation of the New 
Deal. The country as a whole must 
ird the Republican developments 
encouraging to business, for stocks 

: the average went up four per cent 

the week following the convention 

1d they are now 30 per cent more 
than a year ago. Even bonds—which 
ire always less sensitive—showed new 
strength, and they average eight per 
it above last year. 
Cotton showed increased strength, 
r the weather had played hob with 








this staple, shoving it first up and 
then down. Some _ 500,000 cotton 
planters, in 18 states, have shared 


nearly $21,000,000 in benefits this sea- 
n. The drought has largely been 
broken, especially in the South. The 
people are going to have more to eat, 
drink and wear, The “scarcity” idea 
; growing more and more unpopular. 
rhe government forecast of the winter 
wheat crop indicates a larger crop 
than was first supposed. Still, wheat 
is cight per cent above this time last 
vear. Farm sales of seeds of all kinds 
have beaten all records this year. The 
meaning this can have is that the 
rmers are going to produce MORE, 
spite of the curtailment program, 
d in spite of the fact that prices of 
| farm products average five per 
t less than a year ago. The farm- 
are now getting credit and are 
owing money at reduced interest 
tes, and this will help also. The cost 
living has risen just a little lately. 
now 18 per cent above the low 
t in 1933 but is still 15 below the 
h year 1929. Potato prices espe- 
‘ly have been skyrocketing. Rents 
tinue going up. 
rn, acting differently than wheat, 
till 20 per cent lower than a year 
Meat animals continue to seesaw 
k and forth, Beef is 12 off from 
year while hogs are six more and 
ry’s little lamb is bringing 35 per 
t more. The housewives, having 
rned to buy more lamb last year, 
ng to the high price of pork, are 
il buying lamb—even though they 
ht to-realize by now that they are 
ng the most expensive meat there 
But the sheep growers should not 
ke the mistake of raising a lot more 
ubs or they will wake up next year 





and find the market glutted again. For 
by that time the housewives will have 
talked it over among themselves and 
found out that they have been buying 
wrong. Eggs and butter have both 
been working up of late, contrary to 
the usual seasonal swing. Butter is 
now 20 per cent more than a year ago 
but eggs are eight per cent less. Even 
flour has been going up somewhat 
lately, 

Block tin is the Pathfinder’s index 
of world prices and of war materials. 
Recent heavy drops in the price of 
this essential war metal seem to in- 
dicate that a big war is not coming 
this year. It is true that war is surely 
coming—but it is still too remote to 
induce the speculators to tie up their 
cash to corner up war materials. Cop- 
per, lead, zinc and other base metals— 
as well as steel and iron—continue 
steady—which is a good Showing. 
Silver has been losing ground lately 
again—which seems to indicate that 
the government is not expecting to 
bolster the white metal up much more, 
even though parts of the West may 
howl. 

The high price of gold is still keep- 
ing the miners extra busy. The world 
output of gold reached a peak during 
the World war, in 1915—when 23,000,- 
000 ounces were produced. Then the 
total dropped to less than 16,000,000 
ounces in 1922. When the New Deal 
raised the price, production was stim- 
ulated until last year the world output 
made a new high record of nearly 30,- 
000,000 ounces, This record, accord- 
ing to the figures so far, will no doubt 
be raised still further this year. About 
36 per cent of the world output of gold 
is from South Africa, 12 per cent from 
the United States and 11 per cent from 
Canada. The per capita circulation 
of money continues to increase stead- 
ily—and this will be boosted a lot 
more when the cash part of the bonus 
money gets to going round and round. 

The New York Times weekly index 
of business shows a slight recession. 
But in most cases there are signs of 
increases. Natural gas consumption, 
as well as use of electricity is scoring 
a new high. More rubber is also being 
used than ever before in history, more 
plate glass, more rayon. The annual 
production of rayon in the United 
States has just gone beyond the bil- 
lion-pound mark, This country leads 
the world in rayon, with Japan coming 
second. The Japs continue to play 
some pretty smart tricks. Little silk 
shamrocks and Irish flags sold to the 
Irish have proved to be “made in Ja- 
pan.” There’s a very interesting in- 
side story of skullduggery in this ray- 
on business. American boosters were 
claiming that silk—like wool—had be- 
come so old-fashioned that nobody 
was wearing it. And the Jap specu- 
lators let the price of silk go away 
down below par. Then, suddenly, 
these wideawake speculators jumped 
into the market and bid the price of 
silk away up again. The American 
speculators were thus caught “short” 
and were compelled to buy at the high 
prices so as to fill their contracts. In 
this way the “bears” had to pay 
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through the nose, It would be fine for 
our sheep growers if equally smart 
men could take hold of our wool prob- 
lem and put wool back on the map as 
a textile. The Department of Agricul- 
ture confesses the sad tale in a report 
which says that there is little prospect 
of any improvement in the wool situa- 
tion and that the production this year 
will be only about the same as last. 
We take it lying down. The cement 
manufacturers must plan better, for 
they report an increase of 40 per cent 
in their production. 

Uncle Sam is trying to outplay Ger- 
many, and it will be interesting to 
watch how the game comes out. The 
Germans for some time have shown a 
total lack of the old spirit and ability 
which was rapidly bringing them their 
coveted “place in the sun” when the 
World war started. They have alien- 
ated their best friends abroad and have 
boggled everything up at home. Our 
government just lately had to declare 
special tariffs against German prod- 
ucts, to keep them from hurting our 
market more. German trade is almost 
at a standstill. It is almost impossible 
to transfer any money from one coun- 
try to another now—and trade does 
take money. It would make a comic 
opera, if it was not such a tragedy. 
We now hear of our manufacturers 
buying certain German goods which 
they have no use for, and then dicker- 
ing around and trading these goods 
for articles which they want. It is 
related that some of the world’s big- 
gest oil concerns have been swapping 
cargoes of oil for cargoes of accor- 
dions, mouth-organs, toy clocks and 
suchlike. 

In spite of all the handicaps, how- 
ever, business is decidedly looking up, 
The market confinues “bullish.” The 
Cleveland Trust Co., which makes 
very reliable studies of the situation 
and makes frequent reports, says that 
a study of election years for over a 
century shows that the lowest point in 
trade is generally reached about the 
middle of the year and not at election 
time. This means that business ought 
to continue on the up from about July 
and August. The report cites many 
items which enter into the picture. 
For instance, taking the government 
claim that the 1926 level can be re- 
garded as “normal,” all industrial pro- 
duction would now be about 12 per 
cent below normal. But construction 
contracts are 58 per cent below, 
freight car loadings are 39 below and 
export trade is 48 below. Thus the 
average condition is not good. The 
railroads as a whole, says this report, 
have been losing money for the last 
four years, and have little prospect of 
any improvement, owing to the high 
cost of operation. Coal and grain, 
which used to supply the bulk of the 
paying freight business, are now re- 
duced to small items. Oil has taken 
the place of coal, and this is generally 
transported by pipe lines, tank steam- 
ers and huge tank trucks, which pay 
no“tribute to the railroads. It might 
be a good policy to hire a Japanese 
engineer to get our railroad industry 
out of the hole and back on the track. 





























































“Get off the Rocks with LANDON 


and KNOX” 


That slogan, born of the Republican 
National Convention at Cleveland, 
though it may never be official, heralds 
the regeneration of the Republican 
Party. At least the Grand Old Party 
has been given a new and vigorous 
elephant with complete new leader- 
ship to guide its cavorting. 
Of course the G, O. P. con- 
vention is now a matter 
of history. And the Demo- 
crats are winding up their 
convention at Philadelphia 
this week. So the 1936 pres- 
idential campaign is more 
than under way. Every- 
body knows who the Re- 
publicans virtually unani- 
mously chose as their 1936 
standard bearers. But to 
keep the record straight it 
must be recorded here. 
Gov. Alfred Mossman Lan- 
don, of Kansas, and Col. 
William Franklin Knox, of 
Illinois, two Middle West- 
ern progressives, two for- 
mer soldiers, two former 
Bull Moosers, and_ both 
comparatively newcomers 
in the field of national 
politics, were chosen as 
nominees for president and 
vice president, respective- 
ly. By this move the 
center of power in the Re- 
publican Party has been 
shifted from the East to 
the Middle West. 

Not only has party con- 
trol been lodged in two 
men from the Mississippi 
river basin, but this con- 
trol has been strengthened 
by the unai.:m-us election 
of youthfui Jchn D. M. 
Hamilton, Karses national 
committeeman 7rd Gov. 
Landon’s’ pre-c> vention 
campaign manager, as the 
chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, 
succeeding Henry P. 
Fletcher, of Pennsylvania, 
who resigned after Landon’s nomina- 
tion. Notwithstanding, the G. O. P. 
convention was the most harmonious 
gathering of its kind in many years, 
although the old-time Republican man- 
agers from the East, together with the 
Old Guard were more or less rudely 
shoved aside by the West. And with 
the West in the saddle, but riding 
lightly, all sections are apparently de- 
termined on a united party and things 
have already begun to hum. With 
the work of re-organizing the national 
committee well under way and the 
Republican campaign plans rapidly 
taking shape, both Gov. Landon and 
Col. Knox have indicated they are 
“ready to go” to make this a “fighting 
campaign.” However, the Governor 





the Republican Party. 


will not be formally notified of his 
nomination until about the middle of 
July, at which time he will probably 
make his speech of acceptance at 
ceremonies held in Topeka. 

Gov. Landon, who is just 49 years 
old, was born September 9, 1887, in 
a parsonage at West Middlesex, Pa. 
At the age of only a few weeks his 
parents returned with him to their 
home in Ohio where he attended the 
public schools and was graduated from 
Marietta Academy in 1904. The next 
fall he entered the law school of 





For President—GOV. ALFRED M. LANDON, of Kansas 


"I will wage one of the most aggressive campaigns in the history of 
I will lead a harmonious party to victory.” 


Kansas university, graduating four 
years later. He was then admitted to 
the Kansas bar, but instead of taking 
up legal practice he went to work in 
a bank. In 1912, financed by some 
money he had saved and some he had 
borrowed, he entered the oil field as 
an independent operator and after 
considerable setbacks met with a fair 
degree of success. In 1918, although 
exempt, he entered the Army but be- 
cause of his technical knowledge was 
not sent to Europe and was mustered 
out of the service in December of the 
same year. Having acquired from his 
oil interests what he termed “enough 
money” he turned his full attention 
to politics in 1928. 

His first political adventure came 


* /The Pathfind:; 


when he followed the ill-fated bol) 
Theodore Roosevelt from the Rep: 
lican party in 1912. In 1914 he 
made a humble precinct commit! 
man and by 1928 he had risen to st 
chairman when he threw his stren 
behind Clyde M. Reed for gover: 
He saw his candidate elected but { 
ed to secure his renomination in 1 
and also lost his own job as st 
chairman. Coming back in 1932 | 
don, aided by a state Democratic s; 
was elected governor in face of 
nation-wide Democratic landslid¢ 
1934 he was one of the 
en Republican gover: 
elected and the only 
to be re-elected, this 
winning by a clear and 
cisive majority. His ¢ 
paign for the preside: 
nomination was started 
friends, principally nx 
papermen, along the ]i 
of letting the office 
the man. Not a camp: 
speech was made in 
own behalf. 

Col. Knox—editor, 
dier, crusader—is wha 
popularly called a s 
made man and having bh: 
born in Boston on Ni 
Year’s Day 1874 he rec 
ly celebrated his 6: 
birthday. At the age ot 
years he was selling pay 
on the streets of Gr: 
Rapids, Mich., to help s 
port his family wh 
hard hit by the depress 
of that period, had « 
grated westward. He 
forced to drop out of | 
school to aid his family 
working at. such odd 
as he could pick up 
it was in this manne: 
financed his own 
through Alma coll: 
where he enrolled in 18 
At the outbreak of 
Spanish-American war 
became a Rough Ri 
under Col. Teddy Roos 
velt and returned home 
the end of the war in 
health. Upon recovery 


same staff as Arthur Va 
denberg, now United States Senat: 
His entrance into the publishing gai 
was in 1901 when he and a fell 
worker purchased a small week! 
later converting it into a daily. It 


then he began his crusade again: 


crime, vice and graft, often in fa 
of threats of physical violence. 

He entered politics in 1904 and 
1910 he became campaign manager 
Michigan’s first “progressive” gov: 


nor and became state chairman t! 


following year. It is said he had 
great deal to do with his former chi 
Col. Roosevelt, breaking away fr 
the party in 1912. He transferred ! 
newspaper interests to New Han 
shire and when the World war ca! 
along he again entered the ran! 


entered the newspap 
field as a reporter on t! 
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olt serving in France and leaving the 
ep service a lieutenant colonel. He made 


e 1 up his mind to retire in 1927 but in- 


itt stead accepted the management of the 
» st Hearst chain of newspapers—a job he 


‘en save up four years later to buy con- 


broken promises and so on, The very 
“meat” of the pledges in the main 
planks of the platform follow: 

Constitution—To maintain the Amer- 
ican system of constitutional and local 
self-government and to resist all at- 
tempts to impair the authority of 
the Supreme Court. 

Enterprise—To preserve the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, private 
competition, and equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Re-employment—The 
nent solution of the 


only perma- 


unemployment 


13 
on a useful project basis, and prompt 
determination of facts concerning re- 
lef and unemployment. 

Social Security—Declares New Deal 
plan unworkable and dangerous, but 
recognizes old age and unemployment 
problems by advocating pay-as-you-go 
pensions to the aged, administered by 
states with federal government shar- 
ing—financed by widely distributed 
direct taxes, and local option unem- 
ployment insurance, 

Labor—Protection of 
to organize and bargain collectively 

without interference from 


labor’s right 





eri trolling interest in the Chicago Daily 
- News. He has been a consistent foe 
1 1 of the New Deal policies and has 
st waged war on them by both tongue 
2 | nd pen since early in 1933. Since 
S] the beginning of the present year he 
has traveled thousands of miles speak- 
cle ng against the administration and 
e romoting his own candi- 
rl lacy for president; in the 
\ latter quest he failed but 
5 landed in second place on 
ne the ticket. 
‘ rhe platform on which 
le the Republicans will do 
fed battle to regain control of 
ni the government was like- 
wise aimed at harmony and 
» some respects bore a sus- 
Ip nicious likeness to the Dem- 
n ocratic platform of 1932. 
\t least, had there never 
; een a New Deal there 
ha uuld never have been 
uch a G. O. P. platform. 
5 be Drafted under direction of 
N Chairman Herman E. Lang- 
ect orthy, of Kansas, a Lan- 
O. n man, it represents a 
ol cession of some sort to 
a] ractically every party 
(a faction, thus tending to 
D further party unity and 
vh forestall possible bolts or 
ess valks.”. However, Gov. 
¢ Landon felt impelled to 
e ke clear his interpreta- 
f } n of three specific prin- 
il) les in a telegram read 
1 to the convention by his 
p ager John Hamilton 
1e 1 before placing the Kan- 
' ’s name in nomination, 
Th His telegram pledged ac- 
1 Ie eptance of the platform 
f t it asserted that he stood 
ar hi for a stable currency and 
tl i return to the gold stand- 
{00s rd if it can be done with- 
Dit ut injury to domestic 
in economy and the producers 
ory of agricultural products; 
pal that if protection to work- 
yn ft ers by regulation of hours 
Va ind wages and abolish- 
nat nt of child labor could not be ac- 
gal complished under the Constitution as 
fell stands he would favor an amend- 
eek ent; and that in extension of the 
It w erit system he favored placing every 
gall ernment employee up to under 
1 fa retaries of departments and the 
ntire Post Office Department, in- 
ind uding Postmaster General, under 
gel Civil Service. 
ZOV' Naturally, politically speaking, the 
n 1 camble of the G. O. P. platform is a 
had orous indictment of the New Deal, 
chi irging usurpation of the powers of 
fre “Congress, attacks on the Supreme 
ed | urt, fostering of monopoly, violation 
lan the Constitution, interference with 
ca vate rights, establishment of bu- 
ran! tucracy, waste and extravagance, 








For Vice President—COL. W. FRANKLIN KNOX, of Illinois 


“I am happy to serve as first mate; I am proud to serve my party 


as its candidate for Vice President.” 


problem is the absorption of the un- 
employed by industry and agricul- 
ture—to be attempted through: re- 
moval of restrictions on production; 
abandonment of all New Deal policies 
that raise production costs, increase 
the cost of living, and thereby restrict 
buying, reduce volume and prevent 
re-employment; encouragement in- 
stead of hindrance to legitimate busi- 
ness; withdrawal of government com- 
petition with private pay rolls, ete. 
Relief—The necessities of life must 
be provided for the needy pending re- 
covery, but the responsibility for re- 
lief administration would be returned 
to non-political local agencies; federal 
grants-in-aid to states and territories 
while the need exists; public works 


any source; state laws and 
interstate compacts to 


abolish sweatshops and 
child labor and establish- 
ment of maximum hours, 


minimum wages and better 
working conditions. 


Agriculture — Increased 
consumption and produc- 
tion; acquisition of land 
for national enterprises; 
conservation of natural re- 
sources and soils; promo- 
tion of industrial use of 


farm products; protection 
against imports; provision 





for ample farm credit; 
benefit payments, limited 
to family-type farms; de- 


velopment of co-operative 
marketing; development of 
foreign markets and trade; 
and assistance to areas suf- 
fering from flood, drought 


and other temporary dis- 
asters. 

Tariff—Immediate repeal 
of the reciprocal trade 
treaties and restoration of 
flexible tariffs to protect 
domestic farm and indus- 


trial products. 

Monopolies—Elimination 
of private monopolies and 
trusts by legislation. 

Business Regulation— 
Continued regulation’ of 
security marketing, and 
federal regulation of inter- 
state public utilities. 

Finance—Immediate bal- 
ancing of the budget by 
cutting expenditures; 
downward revision of 
present federal taxing sys- 
tem; preservation of a 
“sound currency” and stabilization in 
cooperation with other countries; and 
opposes further devaluation of the 
dollar. 

Foreign Affairs—Promotion of peace 
by all honest means and by remaining 
out of foreign alliances and entangle- 
ments, specifically the World Court 
and League of Nations; and attempt 
to collect war debts. 

National Defense—An Army and 
Navy, including air forces, adequate 
for our national defense. 

Miscellaneous—Extension of flood 
control and irrigation projects; equal 
opportunities for the colored race; 
improvement in Indian administra- 
23) 


(Continued on page 
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SCIENTIFIC 


NEW COSMIC FORCE 

Perhaps out in the far reaches of 
space, playing an important part in 
the creation of new stars from dust 
clouds that swirl thickly throughout 
the entire universe, is a force never 
yet considered by astronomers. Dr. 
F. Zwicky, of the California Institute 
of Technology, expressed such an 
opinion in a recent communication to 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington. When Dr. Zwicky looks 
out at the vast dust clouds, he sees 
the mysterious cosmic rays with their 
tremendous energies plunging into 
them, shattering molecules and atoms, 
and tending to scatter the dust. Op- 
posing these dispersing rays he sees 
gravity tending to force every dust 
particle in any cloud toward the 
cloud’s center and the pressure of 
light radiation approaching the clouds 
from all directions aiding in this con- 
centrating process. 

But Dr. Zwicky also sees something 
else. He sees great suns exploding all 
over the universe. These tremendous 
explosions, the violence of which is 
inconceivable, Dr. Zwicky looks upon 
as the source of the new force which 
he calls the “atomic ray.” He says 
ions, atoms, and even whole molecules 
must be thrown out from these burst- 
ing suns with such force that they 
must be considered in cosmic me- 
chanics. He believes the erupted par- 
ticles must have energies of 10,000,000 
or more volts and speeds somewhat 
under the speed of light. Thrown 
out in continuous streams these par- 
ticles, too large to be penetrating, 
push steadily upon the edges of dust 
clouds, etc., tending to force the dust 
particles into more compact clouds 
and form them, eventually, into new 
stars. Dr. Zwicky believes scientific 
consideration of this force may clear 
up some puzzling features of the uni- 
verse such as the sharp outlines of 
some of the nebulae and dust clouds 
and also some unexplained facts about 
the surfaces of giant stars. 


HUNT FOR FIRST AMERICANS 

A joint expedition of the National 
Geographic Society and the Smith- 
sonian Institution is now settling 
down for the summer in Alaska to 
hunt for traces of the first American 
immigrants. The migration this party 
of scientists is interested in took place 
thousands of years ago. At a very 
early date barbaric tribes from some- 
where in Asia surged up through Si- 
beria to the Bering Strait. They 
crossed into Alaska and then as they 
increased in numbers spread down 
through North and South America. 
Somewhere along the coast of the 
Bering sea or on the Diomede Islands 
between Siberia and Alaska the ar- 
cheologists expect to find some trace 
of this first migration wave into the 
New World. 

The leader of the expedition, Henry 





B. Collins, Jr., has already spent four 
summers in Alaska reconstructing the 
history of the present-day Eskimos. 
Among other things he has found that 
they first came from Asia about 1,000 
B. C. Yet in spite of 3,000 years of 
residence they are classed as compara- 
tively recent arrivals because their 
forerunners were the last Mongols to 
cross into Alaska. There are, of course, 
other indications that the first migra- 
tion to the Americas took place far 
back in the past. It took many cen- 
turies for the tribes to spread out 
over two continents and many more 
for them to develop from their crude 
cultures the high civilizations of Cen- 
tral and South America. These civili- 
zations reached their height about the 
time of Christ, declined, and then 
again rose to bring forth the powerful 
empires of Peru and Mexico. The float- 
ing gardens, massive pyramids, gaudy 
stone architecture, pompous nobles, 
and the well-organized if somewhat 
oppressed society of Montezuma’s capi- 
tal which existed at the time America 
was discovered were quite a step 
from the crude tribal villages the 
present expedition hopes to excavate 
this summer. 


STUDY OF DOGS AIDS MAN 


The death of Dr. Ivan Pavlov early 
this year ended the career of that 
remarkable man who during 50 years 
of experimentation gave so much to 
medical science in the way of infor- 
mation on problems of digestion and 
cerebral activity, but it did not end 
the new branch of science he created. 
In a laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
medical school, Dr. W. Horsley Gantt, 
who for five years worked under 
Pavlov, is conducting experiments on 
dogs similar to the experiments car- 
ried out by the tireless Russian. 

Experiments now being conducted 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





More damage is caused to persons 
who use alcohol in quantity by their 
failure to eat properly than by the 
direct effects of the alcohol, according 
to Dr. I. S. Wechsler, of New York. 

Russian scientists report the Caspian 
sea slowly drying up. A fortress built 
800 years ago during wars between 
Persia and Russia and later sunk by 
an earthquake has now appeared 
above the receding waters in Baku 
harbor. 

Dr. Alfred Metraux, a French eth- 
nologist who has spent five months on 
Easter Island, says the undeciphered 
inscriptions found there bear a mark- 
ed resemblance to inscriptions made 
5,000 years ago in the Indus valley, 
in India. Both Easter Island’s inscrip- 
tions and its massive statues have 
long puzzled scientists. 

Dr. Edward Capps, of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
recently announced the discovery of 
an ancient shield believed to be that 
of the Spartan general, Brasidas, taken 
by the Athenians in the Battle of 
Pylos in 424 B. C. 


* The Pathfinde: 





Politician, in the midst of a campaign 
speech—The farmers ought to grow mor 
wheat instead of plowing it under. 

Voice from the Crowd—What abo 
hay? 

Politician—I am speaking now abou: 
food for mankind. I'll get around to your 
case a little later. 


by Dr. Gantt are performed with th 
treatment of human ills in mind—sp: 
cifically, nervous disorders. By fol- 
lowing a line of experimentation made 
famous by Dr. Pavlov with his theor 
on reflexes, Dr. Gantt, who describ: 
reflexes as any involuntary actions 
resulting from stimuli transmitted to 
the brain along the nerves, can pro- 
duce nervous breakdowns in dogs. By 
repeatedly sounding a bell of particu 
lar pitch before feeding a dog he 
teaches that animal to associate the 
sound with feeding and immediate}, 
upon hearing it the dog anticipates 
food. A bell of a different pitch is also 
sounded but since it is not followed 
by food the dog disregards it. Dr. 
Gantt can then produce the nervous 
disorder by bringing the pitch of the 
two different bells closer together. 
The dog hears them but because of 
the change does not know what to 
expect. If continued this conflict in 
the brain of the dog then causes 
nervous breakdown very similar to 
most nervous disorders suffered by 
man which, in the opinion of D: 
Gantt, are also caused by mental con- 
flict. But the similarity does not end 
here. It has been found that methods 
of treatment which remedy one also 
remedy the other. Thus, it is hoped 
that through manipulating the mind 
of a dog this new science may aid in 
solving the problems of man. 

This whole study, of course, treads 
on delicate ground because it is based 
on Pavlov’s theory on reflexes. The 
ringing of the bell which results in 
the dog’s anticipation of food is, ac- 
cording to the Pavlov school, an ex- 
ample of how a dog, and also, a man, 
thinks. This theory teaches that th: 
mind re-acts to a certain stimulus i! 
a definite way just as a machine obeys 
a certain control. In fact, Pavlov con 
sidered the mind of man only a ver 
delicate machine which reacts to 
myriads of switches and controls. To 
him man’s soul was only a name for 
this delicate material mechanism. 


BAT ENDURES SEVERE COLD 


Scientists do not know all they 


would like to know about the hiber- 
nation of animals. That strange sleep, 
during which all the processes of th: 
body are reduced so low that the ani 
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mal needs neither food nor water, is 
far from an open book. When, there- 
fore, Dr. Alexander Wetmore, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, found a bat 
hibernating in the awning outside his 
window last December, he arranged 
to study the powers of resistance to 
cold possessed by hibernating bats. 
As revealed in a recent account of 
his experiment in the Journal of the 
American Society of Mammalogists, 
yr. Wetmore doubted that this bat had 
chosen with wisdom his place of 
hibernation because of the scanty pro- 
tection it afforded. On the window 
sill, therefore, he placed a box equip- 
ped with a thermometer but which 
save no more protection from the cold 
than did the awning, and in that allow- 
ed the bat to continue his winter’s 
nap. Daily readings of the _ ther- 
mometer showed that from then on 
the temperature within the box rang- 
ed from 28 to six degrees above zero. 
Yet with the coming of spring the bat 
awakened and flew away. 
lt has been suggested that warm- 
blooded animals which hibernate 
shake off, for a time, millions of years 
of evolution and assume character- 
ics of cold-blooded animals. This 
is probably truer of the bat than of 
1y other mammal. Man’s finely tuned 
body with its almost perfect mechan- 
ism for retaining a constant heat can 
endure but little variation from the 
iormal 98 degrees. Lower a cat’s tem- 
perature much below 60 degrees and 
it dies. But with a bat it is different. 
Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, points 
out that while under ordinary condi- 
tions the bat maintains its body tem- 
perature at about 100 degrees, it can 
lower it to suit the surrounding tem- 
perature even if that be nearly down 
to zero. To raise its temperature, the 
bat has merely to flutter its wings. 
This is quite a remarkable feat. 
Nevertheless, the bat is still behind 
the cold-blooded creatures in remark- 
ble performance. Both those which 
hibernate in winter and those which 
aestivate in summer outdo him. The 
-breathing reptiles which in winter 
y themselves in mud below the 
ost and sleep for months do what 
ould seem impossible—so do some 
\frican fish which burrow into the 
ttoms of their lakes and swamps as 
ner droughts begin to dry up the 
er and then lie in baked clay until 
are released by fall rains. 
— 
FARMING IN YUCATAN 
nerican scientists who recently 
ed the methods of corn growing 
Yucatan declare they are not much 
rent from those employed by the 
ient Mayas who lived in that region 
turies ago and who built beautiful 
ties, the ruins of which still remain. 
present natives, who are of the 
ne race as the Mayas, plant a piece 
land for one or two seasons and 
n move to another piece. This is 
e because after the land has been 
tivated once or twice the newly 
ded weeds become so vigorous 
ey crowd out the crops. 





AVIATION | 


As scheduled airplane routes spread 
themselves out over ever wider oceans 
and as economy becomes a more im- 
portant factor in air transport opera- 
tion, designers look longingly toward 
the Diesel engine. Without’ the 
troublesome carburetor and without 
the equally troublesome ignition sys- 
tem the Diesel is in many ways the 
ideal power plant for the airplane. It 
burns cheap fuel oil and is even more 
economical in its consumption of that 
than the present airplane motor is in 
the consumption of expensive gaso- 
line. And every gallon less of fuel 
that is needed on an ocean flight means 
that just that much more valuable 
payload can be carried. The fact 
that the Diesel needs neither carbu- 
retor nor spark is a point which is 
also greatly in its favor. Fuel mixed 
with air is sprayed into the combus- 
tion chambers where it is exploded 
by compression. Elimination of these 
parts adds to reliability and conse- 
quently to safety. But in its present 
state of development the Diesel is 
generally too heavy for airplanes. 
Germany uses them in some of her 
transport planes but even these in 
their better state of development can 
hardly compete with the excellent 
gasoline motors now made. The Diesel 
has improved, but it still has some 
way to go. 

As a group, pilots on domestic Amer- 
ican air lines are generally admitted 
to be the best in the world. With all 
nations now struggling frantically to 
extend routes across oceans to other 
continents a new branch of flying is 
being created and if we can judge by 
the preparations that are being made 
American flyers on ocean routes will 
also lead the world in efficiency. Pan 
American Airways which operates ex- 
tensive lines outside the boundaries 
of the United States now has more 
than 125 young officers going through 
a course of training for ocean flying 
which is said to be the most rigid of 
any in the world. When these young 
men finally finish their course they 
will have not only studied thorough- 
ly all branches of the science of mod- 
ern flying, but will have taken courses 
in history, foreign languages, inter- 
national and maritime law, and com- 
mercial regulations of countries into 
which their routes might go. To even 
qualify as an apprentice pilot for the 
Pan American system a young man 
must be a graduate aeronautical engi- 
neer, have a transport pilot’s license, 
an excellent scholastic record, and not 
be over 24, 

Some time in July Amelia Earhart 
Putnam, America’s leading woman 
flyer, will take delivery of a new 
twin-motor plane. Although no defi- 
nite plans have been announced, ru- 
mors and the special equipment of 
this new plane indicate Miss Earhart 
will do considerable flying during the 
next year. It is said that she will 
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work in cooperation with the aero- 
nautical research department of Pur- 
due university and that her plans may 
even include a four-hop trip around 
the world. Special equipment on the 
new plane which supports these ru- 
mors includes extra fuel tanks which 
give the ship a flying range of 4,500 
miles, a robot pilot, a two-way radio 
telephone, de-icing appliances, and 
various other devices. 

There is a little less inclination to 
toss aside as worthless predictions 
concerning aviation than those made 
in regard to future progress in other 
fields. Aviation facts of today would 
have been fantastic predictions a few 
years ago. Therefore the words of 
George Strompl, superintendent of a 
large American airplane factory, will 
probably not be forgotten. He said 
recently that within four years planes 
with a cruising radius of 10,000 miles 
will be built, and that within five 
years stratosphere planes able to hop 
from New York to Paris in six hours 
will have been perfected. Such pre- 
dictions paint a bright picture for 
future air transportation, but, un- 
fortunately, if fulfilled they will in- 
crease the war danger from the air. 

A Sikorsky S-43, little sister of the 
clipper that pioneered the transpacific 
route, recently set two world altitude 
records when it rose to a height of 
27,950 feet with a 1,100-pound payload. 











CURRENT SIMILES 





As brief as this season’s bathing 
suits. 

As small as the kitchen of a mod- 
ern apartment. 

As smart as most people think they 
are. 

As full of promises as a new boss. 

As restful as a WPA “comfort 
shovel.” 

As busy as relief workers on a city 
park project. 

As big as the Queen Mary. 

As much afraid as the world seems 
to be of Mussolini and Hitler. 

As faded as the first flowers of 
summer, 

As funny as the fellow who is al- 
ways trying to be funny. 

Churned up as much as the old 
swimming hole these days. 

int ORNS ie IEE 


EAGLE NOT A KIDNAPER 


Despite the fact that the eagle is 
our national bird the _ story-tellers 
have given him a black history with 
tales of the majestic bird carrying off 
little children. According to the As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies such a 
feat would be an impossibility since 
actual tests have shown that an eagle 
is unable to lift and carry more than 
its own weight. Only in rare cases 
do eagles attain a weight of more than 
nine or 10 pounds and children that 
small are not likely to be exposed to 
such dangers. Such stories probably 
originated in ancient folk-lore and 
mythology of which the adventure of 
Sinbad the Sailor and the roc is a 
fair example. 
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OHIO, a Good State 


(Concluded from last week) 

Now, let’s get busy and see how we 
can divide up Ohio’s wealth—for 
Ohio has always been a hard-working, 
thrifty state, and there’s a lot to divide. 
When we get right down to saying 
just how much there is, we are going 
to arouse opposition—for here is 
something that nobody seems to know 
much about. We would be willing 
even to quote the professors on this 
subject—although as a rule. their 
knowledge is very limited. But none 
of them seem to have tackled this job. 
Even the government, with all its 
agencies and armies of experts, is 
slow in getting around to it. We do 
know that the position of a state does 
depend very much on the amount of 
wealth it has. <A _ state which has 
more than the average supply of nat- 
ural resources is bound to be above the 
average level in wealth. 

We have had to take some liberties 
with the facts in stating, as we did 
in our sketch map published last 
week, that Ohio’s total wealth is 18% 
billion dollars, and the per capita 
wealth $3,050, and that this is four 
per cent ABOVE the average for the 
whole United States. These calcula- 
tions are based on the census “esti- 
mates” away back for the year 1922. 
A pile of water has passed under the 
bridge since that date. In some cases 
wealth has been totally wiped out 
since then. In other cases the wealth 
has been greatly increased. And— 
another thing—the population of the 
United States has INCREASED a lot 
since that date. We do have estimates 
of the growth of population since the 
last census year—which was 1930. But 
some states have had an abnormal in- 
crease in population while others have 
actually lost people. The more popu- 
lation a state has, the smaller will be 
the “per capita” wealth, since there 
are proportionately more people for 
it to be divided among. 

Ohio in 1930 had 6,646,700 people. 
The census estimates for 1934 make 
the total 6,836,000. Ohio thus had 
about 5.41 per cent of the population 
of the United States. Pro-rating this 
ratio, we make the population at 
present about 6,892,000. Estimates of 
national and state wealth have been 
carried forward for recent years. The 
estimate of the wealth of the United 
States for the peak year 1929 was 
about 362 billions. The low point was 
reached in 1932. Assuming that we 
have now got back half the way to 
the 1929 peak, this would make the 
total now about 303 billions. On this 
basis, Ohio’s total wealth would be 
about 18 billions, or about $2,600 per 
capita, distributed among the present 
population. This would be about nine 
per cent ABOVE the average for the 
United States, which would be about 
$2,380 now. 

The latest estimate of the total in- 
come of the people of the United 
States for last year is a little less than 
29 billion dollars. This would give 


each man, woman and child in the 


country say $450. But “income” is 
different from “wealth.” Naturally if 
the entire income is spent, it will pre- 
vent more wealth from accumulating. 
And if more is spent than is coming in, 
the total wealth will have to decrease 
and there will be less to divide. 

Some readers object to any attempt 
to estimate “average” wealth or “aver- 
age” income. We have frequently 
pointed out that “averages” may be 
very deceptive and that such figures do 
not mean that they apply to any indi- 
vidual person. It is obvious that if 
one man has $100,000 and his next- 
door neighbor has nothing, it does no 
good to claim that the two are worth 
$50,000 each as an “average.” The 
critics argue that before striking any 
averages we should eliminate the peo- 
ple who are very rich. They say that 
since the very rich are few in num- 
ber and are not representative of the 
people as a whole, it is misleading to 
count them. This is perfectly true, 
but we have no figures showing all 
the people, up to date, divided into 
separate groups or classes and labeled 
according to their wealth. If we had 
such figures and if we were to pub- 
lish them, we would arouse even 
more criticism, for we would never 
find two critics who would agree on 
the correctness of the data. Some 
states put on a “poor face” for the 
very purpose of exciting compassion 
and securing additional — benefits. 
Others play the role of “rich” states, 
and these act accordingly. If we say 
a State is poor, we also get knocks. 
The question of redistributing wealth 
is a very touchy one. However, this 
does not have to keep us from making 
a study of each state and trying to 
learn more about it to find out what 
has made it the way it is. 

Ohio was explored by Europeans in 
the latter part of the 17th century. It 
was the pioneer state of the old 
“Northwest Territory’—which em- 
braced also what is now Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and the 
northeast corner of Minnesota. It was 
the battleground of the Indian tribes. 
The French explorers tried hard to 
get a foothold in this rich territory. 
They planted leaden plates at the 
mouths of the rivers and sought to 
back up these claims to sovereignty. 
John Bull later set himself up as 
master of all this region, and in 1774 
the British parliament passed an act 
annexing Ohio to Canada. This was 
one of the main injustices which 
brought on the Revolutionary war. 
After that war, some of the states made 
claims to the Northwest Territory. 
Connecticut claimed a strip on Lake 
Erie, known as the “Western Reserve,” 
and a small band of Connecticut 
Yankees—not under Rudy Vallee but 
under another leader, Moses Cleave- 
land—in 1796 founded the city which 
is now known by the modernized 
name of “Cleveland.” Colonists from 
other states also settled in Ohio, on 
lands which had been “reserved” for 
them as bounty for serving in the war. 
Many Germans, Quakers and others 
also moved in. In 1785 originated the 
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present “township” system, uni! 
which a plot six miles square, cont: 
ing 36 square miles, became a lo 
unit. 

A rigid adherence to the Ordina 
of 1787 would have deprived Ohio 
470 miles of territory in the no: 
There was a bitter dispute over | 
issue, known as the “Toledo bou 
ary war.” The line was moved mn 
to where it now is, and the admiss 
of Michigan as a state in 1837 sett 
this dispute for good. After ha 
been temporarily at Marietta, Cin 
nati, Chillicothe, and Zanesville, 
capital was established at Colun 
in 1816. The state had been admit 
to the Union in 1803. It had al 
45,000 population at that time. 
majority of the Ohio people 
strongly opposed to slavery—alth« 
the state was classed as a Democ: 
state even up to the time the ( 
war started. The state Constitut 
of 1802 limited suffrage to “w! 
males”—but later it was changed s 
to include all classes of citizens. 
recent years there has been a g 
influx of Negroes from the South, 
they now form an important elen 
politically. 

Ohio has always been a “prog 
sive” state. This state has led the 
in various governmental, health 
public safety reforms. As early 
1912 it adopted the initiative and ref- 
erendum system, Home rule is an es- 
tablished thing. Each city can make 
its own charter. Thus we see s 
cities with a mayor and city council, 
others with a city manager and others 
with a commission form of govern 
ment. Ohio has from the first had 
exceptionally good system of educa- 
tion. This even dates back to an 
of Congress of 1785 which set a 
one square-mile of land in each toy 
ship to be used or sold for school | 
poses. Among the native-born wh 
population the illiteracy is unusu 
low. While Ohio is now two-thi 
urban, it has no very great cities s 
as New York and Chicago. The big 
industrial cities, however, do < 
stitute a problem. 

———_—_. > 


ANIMAL FARMING PROFITABLE 


If the old 40 acres won’t bring 
the cash when operated according 
ihe usual farming methods, perh 
some variation would change thi! 
Should efforts at growing vegetab! 
grains, trees or fruit fail, maybe th: 
would be profit in raising cattle, she 
pigs, etc. Or there might’ be mor 
profit in raising minks, rabbits, fo: 
or even muskrats for their furs. So 
people make money out of sn 
farms. And one of the strangest farms 
in all the world is the John Bens 
Wild Animal Farm just outside 
Nashua, N. H. Farmer Benson’s ¢1 
consists of acres of jungle anim 
ranging from the flea to the elepha 
He sells his animals to the circus 
and zoos of the world. A New Hamp- 
shire reared Nubian lion brings 
$2,500 while an American born and 
trained Bengal tiger is worth 83,! 
to him, 
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PASTIME 


INDIAN WAR DANCERS 
\]] youngsters like this interesting 
game. First you take a sheet of paper 
four to six inches long. Fold it sev- 
eral times and mark out a rough out- 
e of a dancing Indian on the first 
d so as to represent a half figure- 














Watch the Injuns Dance 


see upper sketch. Then cut all the 
folds at the same time around this 
outline. The result is you have several 
Indians holding hands. Paste the two 
end figures together so as to form a 
nplete circle of Indians holding 
Then punch a number of small 
heavy piece of cardboard. 

a pan of water on the stove and 
it begins to boil put the card- 
board over the pan and put the In- 
; on the cardboard as shown here. 

the steam finds its way up through 

e holes in the cardboard the In- 

will start their war dance. 


FOUR-HANDED CHECKERS 
lave you tried the newest checker 
e? This new game, called “four- 
ded” checkers, is played on a giant 
ird by four players. They can play 
rtners or in “battle royal” fashion 
th each man for himself. It takes a 


hal ds, 


Hoes in 


le time to get on to the rules of 
same, but it is real fun. 


PUZZLING COIN STUNT 
lere is a mystifying coin stunt you 
pull with any loose change that 
pens to be in the crowd, providing 
happen to travel with such a 
vd. The stunt is based on simple 
hmetic, but is very puzzling to 
not on to the secret. The per- 
er simply selects a few coins 
his pocket and holds them in his 
ed fist. Telling the audience that 
several coins in his hand he 
unces that if anyone in the au- 
nce takes a number of assorted 
S in his hand the performer will 
dd his to them. Before actually add- 
ing his coins the performer states that 
if the number of coins held by the 
volunteer from the audience is an odd 


nas 


20 cents. 


number, the lot the performer will add 
will make the total even, but if the 
number he holds is even, the number 
the performer adds will make the total 
odd. The secret is that the performer 
always holds an odd number of coins, 
say three, five or seven. The reason 


his prediction always holds true is | 


that an odd added to an even makes 
an odd, while an odd added to an 
odd makes an even. 


EGG PUZZLE TO EGG YOU ON 

The following puzzle by Oedipus, 
better known as Charles Jacobsen, of 
Whitestone, Queens, and a member of 


the New York Riddlers society, will 
probably egg you on to becoming a 
puzzle fan: 
EGG 

2 EGG 

3. EGG 

4 EGG 

5. EGG 

6 EGG 

I was “egg”ed on to “lay” a square, 


So ONE I picked from a bill of fare. 
TWO is quite poor and evokes our pity. 


THREE is dirty (like some streets in 
the city). 

A flapping tent may be due to being 
FOUR, 

If I am so, you can’t take me down 
any more. 

Here are some He-crooks, defined 
FIVE 


They should be captured, dead or alive 

All things have an end, as Columbus 
said, 

When he made 
it was laid. 


a SIX stand up after 


In case Pathfinder puzzle fans have 
some difficulty in solving this EGGer 
watch for the solution next week. 





BRAIN TEASER 

Stanley Smith, of Galesburg, IIl., 
sent in this week’s puzzle problem. 
See if you can find the catch in it. A 
farmer went to his blacksmith with 
five sections of chain with three links 
in each section. He asked the black- 
smith what he would charge to join 
the sections into one length of chain. 
The blacksmith said he charged five 
cents to cut and weld a link and to put 
the chain together the fee would be 
The farmer thought the price 
of cutting and welding fair enough, 
but according to his way of figuring 
20 cents wasn’t the right price for the 
job. What do you figure? Answer 
next week. 


Week’s Answer— You count 
just 75 cars between Gunnison and 
Montrose. When you double your 
own speed (nothing is said about an 
increase of speed for the continuous 
stream of cars) you meet 50 per cent 
more cars in the same time, but only 
75 per cent as many in the same dis- 
tance. 





Last 


—_———— ~-»>><- .-  ——- 


JUST A MATTER OF STRENGTH 
There was a young lady from Siam, 
Who said to her young lover, Kiam: 

“If you kiss me, of course, 

You will have to use force— 

But I bet you are stronger than I am.” 
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HOT WATER 


When You Want It! 


Here’s an inexpen- 
sive way to get hot 
water quickly. No 
fuss or bother. 


Attach Modern Wiz- 
ard to cold water 
faucet—plug into 
outlet and presto! 
You have HOT run- 


ning water. 


Modern Wizard fits 
any faucet— works on 
any current 105-120 
volts. No adapter 
necessary. Excellent 
for shaving, shampooing, 





washing hands or dishes 
—making tea—heating babies bottles. 


necessity. Used by 
Factories, Bungalows, 
Doctors, Dentists, 


An amazing household 
Thouands of Lunchrooms, 
Filling Stations, Garages, 
Beauty Parlors and offices. 

A MONEY SAVERI! Modern Wizard uses little 
electric current. No installation expense or costly 
upkeep. Instant hot water at small expense. 
Latest model with full instructions, 6 foot 
proof, insulated rubber cord and bakelite 
only $2.75. COD plus postage. 


MODERN WIZARD MFG. Co, 246 Sth Ave., 


NEW York, 


NEW LOW COST 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


MAILED FOR FREE INSPECTION 


Send No Money...No Medical Examination 


water- 
handle 


Devt, 43, 
lo Ve 











This remarkable new policy provides up to $1000 
at death and costs as little as 24ec a day. Benefits 
and premiums based on age. 

Anyone between the ages of 10 and 69 may re- 
ceive a policy for Free inspection without a medi- 
cal examination. NO AGENT WILL CALL. If you 
decide to keep the policy after you receive it, send 
only $1.00 to apply for its registration. If not sat- 
isfied you owe nothing. 

Everyone writing for policy will receive Abso- 
lutely Free a very handy and useful FIRST AID 
KIT. Send letter or postcard today with your 
name, age, and name of your beneficiary, to the 
GUARANTY UNION LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, henna 31-D, achat Hills, California. 












You get one—Your friends 
get one—without cost. Let 
us give you the details of this 
amazing Time Teller. Also it 
can pay you big money giv- 
ing it away free. Nothing te 
buy or sell! Write fast 


GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO., — 
4351 Ravenswood Ave., Chleage, mH. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FR 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COL! LEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Men Wanted | 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you te rhe 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet ou 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY... . 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offes 
to spare time subscription workers Address 
THE P ATHPINDER R. WASHINGTON. BD. a 





GOVERNMENT 


U.S. 
> ae Fey; 


$1260 to $2100 Year 
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Men-Women 


Get ready ‘ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
immediately. / Dept. M173, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Rush to me without charge 


Sirs 
ie 1) 32 page book with list of many 
tion usually & U. S. Government Big Pay Jobs 
sufficient. & obtainable (2) Tell me how to get 
one of these jobs. 


Mail Coupon P Name 
today sure. , Address 


Common educa- 






















































































HOME 


A CHEAP SILVER CREAM 

Many housewives clean their silver- 
ware by boiling it in an aluminum 
pan or with an aluminum plate. Good 
silverware should not be cleaned in 
this manner. Rather, it should be 
cleaned with a fine powder or paste. 
An inexpensive silver cream can be 
made at home by dissolving a table- 
spoon of washing powder in a cup of 
boiling water and adding a tablespoon 
of olive or castor oil. Stir in a pound 
of whiting, mix well and keep in a 
glass jar with tight cover. 


A MULCH FOR TOMATOES 

Few varieties of tomatoes will pro- 
duce a satisfactory crop where there 
is much heat or dryness. Even in 
tomato growing regions an unexpect- 
ed dry spell will seriously affect the 
crop. A straw mulch placed about 
tomato plants early in the season has 
been found to increase yields during 
the latter part of the summer when 
the plants suffer most from lack of 
moisture. 


BATS DO NOT CARRY VERMIN 


In addition to often making a nui- 
sance of themselves by living in at- 
tics and lofts of houses where there 
are openings, bats—also swallows— 
are often accused of carrying bedbugs 
and other vermin. This is a mistake, 
declares the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Both the swallow and bat are 
sometimes attacked by a species of 
insect resembling the detested bedbug 
but both are definite and distinct. One 
kind preys on bats and the other on 
the swallow. Neither attacks man nor 
has the same habits of life as the 
bedbug. 


TASTY SANDWICH SPREADS 


With arrival of midsummer heat 
sandwiches become an important part 
of the lunchtime menu when the home- 
maker desires to avoid the hot stove 
as much as possible. Then, too, pic- 
nics over the weekends. and holidays 
rely upon sandwiches for success. A 
sandwich was once just two slices of 
bread with a slice of meat between; 
today it is an appetizing work of art. 
A tried and true filling is made by 
mixing grated cheese, peanut butter 
and some chopped sweet pickle, mois- 
tened with mayonnaise. Another is 
made by moistening ground cooked 
ham with mayonnaise and adding 
finely chopped stuffed olives or sweet 
pickle. An unusual combination is 
made by spreading one slice of the 
sandwich bread with the ham spread 
mentioned and the other with mashed 
banana moistened with lemon juice. 


SOUR CREAM FOR ICE CREAM 








One of the drawbacks encountered 
in making ice cream by mechanical 
refrigeration is the tendency for 
coarse ice crystals to form in ice 
creams made without stirring. A com- 


mon method of overcoming this is to 
use whipped cream. More recently 
it has been discovered that sour cream 
will act as well as an interfering 
agent. Here is a sour cream recipe: 
Make a custard with one cup sugar, 
one tablespoon flour, half teaspoon 
salt, two lightly beaten eggs and two 
cups scalded milk. Cool and add flavor- 
ing. Place in freezing tray but just 
before the mixture begins to crystal- 
lize add one cup sweet milk, a half cup 
of sour cream and an eighth cup of 
sugar. Beat in thoroughly and com- 
plete freezing process. 


LOCUSTS GOOD, SAY STUDENTS 


If the example of University of 
Maryland entomological students is 
followed everyone may enjoy an un- 
usual dish every 17 years at least. As 
far back as Bible times records locusts 
have been eaten. They are still con- 
sidered delicacies in certain parts of 
the Orient—along with grasshoppers 
and the like. Now the Maryland stu- 
dents say the Orientals have had good 
judgment and that such dishes are “fit 
for a king,” as the saying goes. They 
speak from experience, too. Locust 
Saute was their special dish at a re- 
cent banquet. According to J. A. 
Hyslop, Department of Agriculture ex- 
pert, the recipe calls for young lo- 
custs freshly dug from the ground 
which are then fried lightly and 
quickly in butter. They are said to 
taste like soft-shelled crabs—but you 
can’t prove it by the editor. 


RHUBARB CAKE 


While the most familiar rhubarb 
dish is perhaps pie or a sauce, Susan 
Wilder of the South Dakota extension 
service offers something out of the 
ordinary in this cake recipe. Mix two 
cups cooked rhubarb, one and a half 
cups brown sugar, a half teaspoon 
nutmeg, a quarter teaspoon cloves and 
two tablespoons butter. Place the 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Twenty-eight states of the Union do 
not produce enough beef and veal for 
the needs of their own people, 

Only 33 states have laws against the 
vending of narcotics. 

American telephone users can now 
be connected with 17,000,000 tele- 
phones in this country and some 15,- 
000,000 in foreign countries. 

The Itinerant Workers’ Union, Ho- 
boes of America, has a membership 
of over 800,000. 

The United States is the largest con- 
sumer of sugar in the world. 

Statisticians claim 21,500,000 Amer- 
ican homes are equipped with radios. 

The rat population of the United 
States is approximately the same as 
the human population. 

The Travelers Aid Society aids more 
than 50,000 persons a year. 

In one year the government sold 
more than 635,000,000 duck stamps. 

France claims she has no mosquitoes. 

Nearly 100,000 people are said to be 
employed in the $50,000,000-a-year coal 
bootlegging business. 
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mixture in a greased pan and co 
with a batter made from a cup «| 
flour, half cup of milk, two teaspo. 
baking powder, an egg, quarter tea- 
spoon of salt, half cup of sugar and 4 
tablespoon of butter. When cake js 
baked, turn it upside down and top 
with whipped cream. 
a 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


A merry heart maketh a cheerfu! 
countenance: but by sorrow of the 
heart the-spirit is broken.—Prove: 
15:13. 





ODD ACCIDENTS | 


Little Alma Birkett was saved from 
falling into the water of « 40-foot wel! 
in Arkansas when a spike projecting 
from a timber 10 feet below the 
face caught her dress and held. 

Good fortune proved too much for 
Mike Junis. He smiled with happi- 
ness when a New York workmas 
compensation board awarded him pa 
for injuries. Five minutes later he fe'] 
dead as he stepped from the building 

Throwing the bull reached n 
heights when a passing truck struck 
a 1,100-pound animal which had stray- 
ed onto a Florida highway. The bul! 
was pitched onto the car of Dr. G. \. 
Zeagler who happened to be appro 
ing at the time. Not only was the 
animal killed but the physician sutffer- 
ed a fractured rib and his car 
considerably damaged. 

A fleeing criminal threw away 
pistol which was picked up by George 
Wilhyde, Illinois policeman, who pul 
it in his pocket and then continued 
the chase. In the scuffle of making 
the arrest the pistol was discharged 
by an accidental blow. The bulle! 
entered the thigh of the arresting 
officer. 

Walking through the yard one dark 
night a Pennsylvania man, Walter 
Connard, stepped on the upturned 
prongs of a garden rake. As the rake 
handle flew up it struck a pistol in 
his pocket, discharging a bullet int 
the foot of a companion, 

When a Maryland lass, Mary Marino, 
felt a sharp sting in her ankle she 
looked for bees or snakes. Seeing 
none, she continued home but a phy 
cian later examined the ankle 
found an inch-long scissors point | 
bedded in it. No assailant could hav 
found a hiding place near where thie 
curious incident occurred. 

Harry Hagemeister, Wyoming lu 
berjack, suffered two broken arms 4 
other injuries when a tree was fel! 
more than a hundred yards from 
where he was working. As the huge 
tree fell it knocked over the tree nex! 
to it which in turn caused two others 
to fall, one of them striking Hage- 
meister. 

Suffering only a shock, a few cuts 
and bruises, G. E. Harrison was other- 
wise unhurt after his car had plunged 
down a series of North Carolina clills, 





a total distance of about 2,000 feel. 


One sheer drop of 200 feet was made. 
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WOMEN 


CLEAN CLOTHES FREQUENTLY 
Many persons have the mistaken 
dea that frequent cleaning is harde1 
on good quality clothing than leaving 
them soiled. But most clothing will 
‘tually last longer if cleaned fre- 
quently. Since it is usually woman’s 
ob to look out for the family clothing 
it is important to know that soiled 
fabrics will deteriorate quicker than 
lean ones. Not only does the soil in 
fabric cause it to rot through chemi- 
| action, but the sand particles in 


| LATEST FASHIONS 














420—A vacation-worthy frock with feminine ap- 

This dainty model boasts novel raglan sleeves, 

ind young yoke and bright button accents. De- 

ened for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 42 bust. A 16 
ures 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 

122—Simple chic characterizes this jaunty frock for 


sual wear.’’ You'll be cool and comfy in the 
eful capelets and unusual bodice cut. Designed 
“4 to 18 years. A 16 requires 3%, yards 36 inch 


2604—‘Jaunty” is the word for this smart sports 
del! Distinctive, indeed, is the button-down-the- 
le opening, brief sleeves and cool notched collar 
Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 16 
‘quires 344 yards 36 inch fabric. 
$368—Refreshing—the contrasting yoke and cape- 
of this slim-line frock; dainty—the crisp ruffle 
m; chic—the low V-neck and handy pockets. De- 
ned for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 36 re- 
es 234 yards 36 inch fabric and 1 yard contrast 
2771—Wear a shirtwaist frock, if you'd be the best 
sed woman in town. This smart version boasts 
nart bow, cool V-collar and brief, cool sleeves 
gned for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 42 bust. A 16 
lires 344 yards 36 inch fabric and 1 yard 2 
h ribbon, 








Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
‘or adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
‘Se; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
ur mame and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





the soiled places constantly rub and 
finally break the fibers. Soiled spots 
on clothings are also choice bites for 
moths. While frequent cleaning does 
-ause a certain amount of wear, 
proper cleaning is not nearly so dam- 
aging as the above mentioned forces. 
And then there are the items of clean- 
liness and appearance to be considered. 


SPINACH VALUE EXAGGERATED 


Many mothers, and fathers too, coax 
and beg and even order their children 
to eat their spinach—because some- 
body has said it is good for them. The 
purpose of this item is not to say that 
spinach is not good for children and 
grown-ups too. It is a delicious green 


and many children learn to like and 
enjoy it if not forced to eat it when 
they don’t feel so inclined. While 


spinach does contain vitamin A, the 
food value of the vegetable has been 
greatly exaggerated. There are a 
number of other greens that contain 
or possess a larger content of vitamin 


A. The New Jersey Dental Society’s 
committee on science claims that 
escarole, kale and even parsley con- 


tain more vitamin A than spinach. 


SECOND MARRIAGES CHILDLESS 


According to a study made by Paul 
Popenoe, director of the Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles, the 
number of childless marriages is at 
least twice as high among divorced 
people who remarry as it is among 
successful monogamists—those who 
uphold the principle of marrying but 
once. He says somewhere between 
one-third and one-half of divorced 
people remarry; that those who do re- 
marry are more likely to be men than 
women, and that the male divorcee 
is more apt to marry a young single 
woman than a divorced woman. In- 
cidentally, Milwaukee’s famed pre- 
divorce court is said to have patched 
up 40 per cent of the marriage squab- 
bles in that city since its inception 
in January, 1935. 


HELPFUL HINTS 

Baking soda will keep the baby’s 
bottles sweet. After using wash the 
bottles carefully in hot soapy water, 
sterilize by scalding, then shake in a 
little baking soda and fill with cold 
water. Let stand until bottles are 
used again. 

To remove the onion odor from the 
hands after peeling and slicing them 
rub the hands with vinegar or lemon 
juice before washing with soap and 
water. If the onions are sliced under 
water and the hands are already wet 
rub them with dry salt. 

Ink stains on wall paper may be re- 
moved with a solution of equal parts 
of hydrogen peroxide and ammonia. 

Cloths saturated with polishing 
liquids and stored away in closets 
often cause fires through spontaneous 
combustion. Store the cloths in cov- 
ered tin or galvanized cans, 

Celery, lettuce or almost any vege- 
table may be refreshened by adding a 
little lemon juice to some cold water 
and letting the vegetables stand in it 
for a few hours. 


| 
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TAKE 
WEIGHT OFF 
TIRED FEET 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 
ankles feel tired and 
because you are carrying 
too much fat—do something about it. Try 
the treatment that has helped millions 

to reduce excess weight. 


If your feet and 
ache all over 


There’s a reason why so many people 
find dieting slow and often times futile in 
reducing. The reason, doctors say, is often 
because a little gland is not working right. 

Alf the blood in your body goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times every day. 


If it doesn’t pour into the blood stream 
about one and one-half drops of vital fluid 
every 24 hours, many people take on ugly 


fat. This fluid helps Nature to “burn up” 
excess food and fatty tissue in much the 


same way as a good “draft” acts in a 
furnace. 
Now, physicians combat this condition 


by feeding this gland the substance it 
lacks—and millions of pounds of excess 
fat has been wiped out in this way. 
Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on the same method used by doctors. So 
don’t waste your time or money striving 
to reduce with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises Start the Marmola 
treatment today that millions have used 
successfully to get rid of excess fat. The 
formula is in every box so you know just 
what you are taking. Don’t wait—get a 
box of Marmola today from your druggist. 


This Week’s i 


Special Club 233 @~ ONLY 


McCall's Magazine } 
Pictorial Review % 
Household Magazine 
Country Home 

Good Stories 

The Pathfinder = You save my 00 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines “Mt ST all go to one address. 
Each magazine 1 year-112 big issues. Send your 


order to THE PA THFINDER. Washington, &. G 


FEET HURT? 


NEED-NOT-ANY-MORE 


New System of Foot correction relieves pains in 
feet, knees, back, thigh and groin. Indorsed by 
many physicians, ministers, priests, convents, 
high State officials, etc. 20 day Free trial guar- 
antee. Write for particulars. No obligation. 


SMITH SYSTEM, Alameda, California 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all. your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. X-506 Hanan Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


















Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 


1927- ¥ Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 
6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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JULY CALENDAR 





July owes its present name largely 
to the hard-fighting legions of ancient 
Rome. On the old 10-month Roman 
calendar it occupied fifth place instead 
of seventh, as it does on the modern 
one, and was therefore called Quin- 
tilis. This name stuck through all the 
early centuries during which Rome 
was in the making, but was finally 
dropped in 44 B. C. in favor of July. 
This new name was given in honor 
of Julius Caesar after the latter had 
risen to power at the head of the vic- 
torious Roman armies and had ele- 
vated himself to emperor of practical- 
ly all the then-known world. July 
was singled out to bear Caesar’s name 
because it was the month in which he 
was born. 

However, July has other features 
not so easily changed as its name. The 
fixed stars that are now seen in July’s 
skies appear just about as they did at 
the same period of the year centuries 
ago when the month was still known 
as Quintilis. Arcturus, the king of 
summer stars, looked down on Cae- 
sar’s infancy from a position appar- 
ently little different from its present 
one, and even then the earth’s north 
pole pointed in the vicinity of Polaris. 

With the planets, of course, it is dif- 
ferent. They wander through the skies 
without regard for the month, as 
is signified by the name “planet” 
which means “wanderer.” But it is 
with the planets that July puts on its 
biggest show. Since the beginning of 
June everybody who enjoys beauty 
and who ever looks up into the sky 
must have been fascinated by Jupiter. 
As explained in the Pathfinder June 
Calendar that mighty planet crossed 
the meridian at midnight on June 10, 
and became an evening star. At that 
time the brilliance of this giant of the 
solar family was at its greatest of the 
year, and only Venus at her best could 
shine brighter. Since June 10, Jupiter 
has been moving farther away from 
the earth and growing slightly dim- 
mer. It is still in an excellent posi- 
tion, however, and its loss of brilliance 
is hardly noticeable, At the beginning 
of July it is 410,000,000 miles from the 
earth and this distance will increase 
during the month, But for a body the 
size of Jupiter, with its diameter 11 
times that of the earth, 410,000,000 
miles is not far. In fact, it never gets 
much closer and is sometimes much 
farther away. July, therefore, pre- 
sents a good opportunity for the study 
of Jupiter’s moons, the four largest of 
which can be seen with the aid of a 
small telescope. Jupiter itself will re- 
main visible in the evening sky 
throughout the rest of the year even 
though it does lose some of its pres- 
ent splendor. 

But while Jupiter is flashing with 
such dazzling brilliance, another spec- 
tacle, less easily seen but of more im- 
portance to a student of the planets, is 
taking place. Since, however, it con- 
cerns the rings of Saturn, it can be 





seen only with the aid of a telescope 
—a small one will do. Saturn, lying 
out more than 880,000,000 miles from 
the sun, circles that body only once 
each 30 years. Like the earth’s axis, 
Saturn’s rings lie always in the same 
position in relation to space and are 
therefore constantly changing their 
position in relation to the sun and 
the earth as Saturn sweeps along in its 
orbit, Twice during the 30 years that 
it takes the ringed planet to make one 
revolution around the sun the rings 
present themselves to_almost full view 
from the earth. And twice, also, they 
present only their very thin edge to 
the earth and are, therefore, then in- 
visible. 

On July 1 the rings will be in the 
latter position and completely invis- 
ible for the first time in 15 years. The 
position is not held long and a little 
later when Saturn has moved farther 
on in its orbit the rings will again 
appear. Of course, upon their reap- 
pearance they will not be opened out 
full but will be seen simply as a 
straight line extending outward from 
either side of the planet as they were 
also before their disappearance. It 
was in a somewhat similar position 
that these beautiful halos of moon 
dust were viewed for the first time 
by man. Three centuries ago Galileo 
turned his first crude telescope on 
Saturn and was amazed at the handle- 
like projections extending from either 
side of the globe. Later when his tel- 
escope revealed Saturn as a plain 
round disk he was greatly embarras- 
sed. Convinced that during the first 
observations he had been a victim of 
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illusions he refused to again observe 


Saturn. The truth, of course, was 
that Galileo took his last look when 
the rings were in an invisible position 
such as has just been described. 
Observers interested in seeing Sat- 
urn on this rare occasion without its 
rings will find the remarkable planet, 
not much smaller in actual size than 
Jupiter, rising a little before midnight 
during the first part of July. Those 
not already familiar with it may look 
for a reddish-yellow star that looks 
something like Arcturus but which is 
not nearly so bright. Scientists tell 
us that some time, millions of years 
hence, the earth may also have a 
ring, composed of fragments of our 
moon, the latter having then been shat- 
tered to dust by the earth’s pull of 
gravity as it spiraled back too close 
to the mother planet. Man won’t see 
the earth’s ring, however, because 


In the top picture we see Saturn as it look; 

when the rings are invisible but castin, 

their shadow across the planet’s face. Belon 

we see the rings as they are after again 
coming into view. 


even if he still is living when its for 
mation begins he will be dead. befor 
it is finished. 

With so much interest in Jupiter and 
Saturn, Venus will prefer to remai 
in hiding during all of July. Sh 
crosses into the evening sky on th: 
29th of June, but will remain in th: 
glare of the sun until the last of Au 
gust. By that time this brilliant sta: 
which bows to the brightness of onl, 
the sun and the moon will begin to sei 
about an hour after the sun and wil! 
become visible. Mars also remains in 
visible throughout July. The red 
planet crosses over to the mornin: 
side of the sun on the 10th of June, bu 
like Venus will not pull far enough 
out of the sun’s glare to become visi 
ble until the latter part of August. 

Mercury, that elusive little plane! 
which so many naked-eye observer 
have never identified, spends most ol 
July in the morning sky. And in the 
month’s opening days it is visible. I! 
gleams in the east for a few days in 
arly July when it rises about an hou: 
and a half ahead of the sun. It then, 
however, begins to draw toward the 
sun rapidly and soon disappears. It 
passes over into the evening sky on 
the 23rd. 

There are only three visible con- 
junctions in July and in two of them 
Jupiter and the moon are the princi- 
pals. On the second day of the month 
when the moon is in its first quarter 
it passes about two degrees under Ju- 
piter, and again on the 29th when it 
has again passed into the first quarte! 
an almost identical conjunction oc 
curs. The moon’s other visible meet 
ing with a planet is with Saturn, O: 
the ninth the earth’s satellite passes 
eight degrees above that planet. Th 
moon’s phases for July are: full moon 
on the fourth, last quarter on the 11th 
new moon on the 18th, and first quar 
ter on the 26th. 

The recent weeks that have so alter- 
ed the display of planets have not 
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passed without also affecting the fixed 
stars. The-old stand-by, the Big Dip- 
per, has slipped down toward the 
northwest and is now hanging, with 
its handle pointing almost straight up, 
ibove and considerably to the left of 
Polaris, the north star. Those other 
stars, Which with Polaris make up the 
formation known as the Little Dipper 
have now swung upward until they 
stretch out straight above that well- 
known landmark, the north star. The 
prominent part of the constellation 
Leo, those stars which form a sickle, 
is moving down dangerously near to 

horizon. Marked by the bright first- 

cnitude star, Regulus, at the end of 
the sickle handle, this formation can 


now be seen almost straight west 
ibout the same distance above the 


skyline as Polaris. Bright, blue Vega 
nd the rest of the stars in the con- 
llation Lyra have now risen high 
oul of the northeast and at the begin- 
gs of July will be lying almost 
traight east of the Big Dipper. Far- 
ther east and a little lower in the sky 
the first-magnitude star, Altair. 
\ sure sign of the advancing season 
that even the first nights of July 
ind that Arcturus, the big red giant 
Bootes, pointed out by the dipper’s 
dle, has crossed the meridian and 
un its descent into the west. The 
; summer king won’t leave the sky 
y soon, of course, but he is begin- 
ig to move out of his prominent 
ce. South of Arcturus and a little 
farther west is the big white star, 
Spica, in the constellation Virgo. 
Remaining in the southern part of 
the sky but moving back toward the 
( you run across the big red star, 
ires, in the constellation Scorpius. 
tares is a giant of immense pro- 
portions. It has a diameter 350 times 
of our sun. If it were not for 
temperature, however, our earth 
id pass directly through it without 
knowing it, since it has a density 
y one ten-thousandth that of the 
th’s atmosphere at sea level. Even 
temperature is not very high com- 
ed to that of some of the hot stars. 
Coming back toward the zenith we 
! Corona Borealis, the northern 
wn, a semicircular figure of stars 
but one of which are below second 


! 


gnitude. Finding this constellation 
iade easy by drawing an imaginary 


from Arcturus to Vega. Not far 
n the former the line touches the 
e of the northern crown. Midway 
veen the northern crown and Vega 
ie constellation Hercules, a sprawl- 
figure with no outstanding star. 
cules is a difficult constellation to 
e, but near the center is a quadri- 
ral figure that is easily found. It 
formed by four stars, each about 
rd magnitude, or equal in brilliance 
ithe dimmer stars in the northern 
vn. Two of these stars lie very 

the imaginary line drawn from 
turus to Vega and the one nearest 
former is of special interest. On 
side of this star opposite the imag- 
ry line and very close to the star 
‘If is the Great Cluster of Hercules. 
small telescope or a pair of field 
sses will reveal this object as a 


small patch of white light. . Larger 
telescopes, however, reveal it as a 
distant universe with millions of suns. 


In the way of special attractions 
July gives star gazers a naked-eye 


comet in its closing days. This comet, 
discovered by Leslie C. Peltier, of 
Delphos, Ohio, will not present a very 
striking sight since it will be just 
barely visible. However, it is the first 
one that could be seen at all without 
a telescope since 1927. It will appear 
in the constellation Cepheus, a group 
of dim stars to the right of the north 
star. A small telescope or a pair of 
opera glasses will, of course, bring the 
Peltier comet into plainer view, espe- 
cially the tail, which stretches out 
about 10 minutes of an arc. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


JAMAICA 


Title—Colony of British Crown. 

Location—Island in Caribbean Sea, 
90 miles south of Cuba, largest and 
most valuable of British West Indies. 

Area—4,720 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Generally 
mild and equable, hotter near coast. 
Mountains, plains and plateaus. 

Capital—Kingston (Pop. 62,700). 

Population (1931)—1,050,660 (236.1 
to sq. mi.). 

National Language—English. 

Government — Administered by a 
Governor who bears the old Spanish 
title of Captain General, a Privy Coun- 








cil and a Legislative Council. Fran- 
chise given to women. 
Ruler—Sir Edward Brandis Ben- 


ham, Captain General. 
Religion—Church of England. 
Value of Exports (1935, Jan.-Sept. 
only )—$14,900,400. 
Value of Imports 
only )—$17,500,200. 
Chief Exports & Products—Bananas, 
sugar, rum, coffee, pimento, coconuts, 
logwood, cocoa, ginger, fruits, cigars, 
honey, spices, livestock, etc. 
Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 
American Consul in Kingston— 
George Alexander Armstrong. 
ceciinkeebaeieletaiiieaadeabaliigait 


(1935, Jan.-Sept. 


According to latest reports from 
Europe ex-Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
personal holdings are worth about 
$5,000,000. 

i 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obsequious bond- 
age, 
Wears out his time, much like his mas- 
ter’s ass, 


For nought but provender, and when he’s 
old, cashier’d: 
Whip me such honest 
there are 
trimm’d in 
duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on them- 
selves, 
throwing but 
their lords, 
Do well thrive by them and when 
have lined their coats 
Do themselves homage: these fellows have 
some soul.—Othello, Act I, Scene 1. 


knaves. Others 


Who, forms and visages of 


shows of service on 


And, 


they 














Quick Relief for HAY FEVER 


ASTHMA and SINUS TROUBLE 


Just fill Filter with Balsam Inhaling Fluid, slip into 
nostrils and relief starts immediately. te filters and medi- 
cates every breath. Many sufferers enthusiastic over the 
wens rful results. Complete, marvelous $2.00 treatmen’ 
including Fi'ter, bottle of Balsam Inhaling ye aD 
handy droppe*, now offered for a down payment of $1.00 
with balance due only after gratifying results are obtained. 
Every treatment is guaranteed to give complete —- 
tion within 2 weeks or your dollar will be promptl 
funded. Send your order or request for scientific detal to2 


HAGEN IMPORT CO., Dept.F-20, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel ‘“‘up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name, Stubbornly refuse onytes 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1935. | J.-M. Ca 
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burning callouses, 
bunions, swoll 
ankles and tire 
aching feet. No clas 
tic, no meta! or heavy con- 
etraction to stop circulation of 
bruise the fiesh. THE ARCH 
SUPPORT WITH EVERYTHING. 


@ Airflow Ventilation 
Masagic Arch Wing 
Alr Suction Metatarsal 
Adjustable Arch Correction 
Shock Absorbing Cushions 


pT fnvention for foot sufferers of modern time. Can be 

shoe, feels like walking on velvet. $1 « pair complete. 

Try a PA R AT OUR RISK. Wear 10 days; if not satisfactory your 
money refunded, no questions asked. 

our ne A and address and atze shoe you 

Send Today Dear. postage if money accom- 

panies the order: if you prefer, we will it ship C . 0. D., plus charges. 


C. H. STEMMONS MFG.CO., PWI6, Interstate Bidg.. -Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE SUITS Seihsnin, ¢ 


EXTRA DAILY 


Easy plan brings you chance to get free euit first 
week and big extra profits daily. Show friends 
how to save up to $10 on fine, all woo! made-to- 
measure clothes. Fine custom quality 
tailoring. Newest styles. 6-day delivery 
Money back guarantee. You make up to $7 in 
cluding Free Suit and CASH BONUS on every 
uit you sell No limit to number free suits 
we'll give you ) aes large samples and com- 
plete - a 
TAILORING comnany 
317 S. Market St.. 6, Chicago, It. tees & in. 


We'll PAY You Money 
FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it. Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sub- 
stantial spare time income Hundreds of our rep- 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra every 
month in just this way. 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint- 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder re aders whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily secure. 
ue experience is necessary—no investme nt required. 

rite today for complete information and free work- 
No obli gati ym atts ached to your inquiry. 


_—_ — — — USE THIS COUPON — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, A 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


I would like to sell you some of my spare time. 
Please send me free particulars. 
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‘Doctor’s Prescription 
Stops Craving for Liquor 


Trial Sent Free 


A doctor’s prescription successfully used 
for years in hospital treatment for those 
addicted Jo the use of alcohol, is now 
offered to the public for home treatment. 
It is harmless and can be taken in tea, 
coffee, food or any other liquid with or 
without the user’s knowledge. Removes 
the craving for liquor and builds up the 
resistance. Many loved ones saved and 
brought back to a life of usefulness, Write 
Western Chemicals, Inc., Dept. 427, Vance 
Building, Seattle, Washington, for a FREE 
trial and full particulars. It will be sent 
immediately in plain wrapper. Do it today. 


Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous 
wastes in your blood thru 9 million tiny, deli- 
cate Kidney tubes or filters, but beware of 
cheap, drastic, irritating drugs. If functional 
Kidney or Bladder disorders make you suffer 
from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg 
Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, 
Smarting or Itching, don’t take chances. Get 
the Doctor’s guaranteed prescription called 
Cystex. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif., guarantees Cys- 
tex must bring new vitality in 48 hours or 
money back on return of empty package. Tel- 
ephone your druggist for guaranteed Cystex 
(Siss-tex) today. 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
ven if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial, It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 281-A Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & { ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. { Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Citizens of the United States who 
are old enough to vote are discussing 
the coming elections with growing in- 
terest and planning to make their 
votes count. Washingtonians would 
like to have that privilege, too. They 
are still anxious for participation in 
the government which taxes them. 
They have long been tired of “taxa- 
tion without representation.” Only 
recently the Citizens Joint Commit- 
tee on National Representation pre- 
sented duplicate copies of a petition, 
renewing the annual plea for the vote 
in the District of Columbia, to the Sen- 
ate and to the House. This petition 
urged that the initial step in the mat- 
ter be taken by Congress. It asked 
for passage of a joint resolution which 
would submit to the people of the 
United States the question of a Con- 
stitutional amendment conferring up- 
on Congress the power to extend to 
the people of the District the right of 
representation in Congress, in the 
electoral college and 
equal rights before 
the federal courts. 
But coming as it did 
near the whirlwind 
closing of the ses- 





able or otherwise 
could not be ex- 
pected. 

As a matter of 
fact, as regularly as 
elections roll around 
the capital city 
sees agitation by an indefinite num- 
ber of its citizenry for the right to 
ballot. Time was when Washingtoni- 
ans could vote for local officers, but 
the nation’s capital was besmirched 
with so much cheap politics that Con- 
gress had to assume control again. Al- 
though residents of the District can- 
not vote for president, the national 
parties, out of courtesy, give them rep- 
resentation at the conventions. This 
year the Republicans allowed the Dis- 
trict three delegates and the Demo- 
crats Six. 

The reason for all of this is that the 
national capital occupies a peculiar 
position in the American common- 
wealth. It is in the nature of a fed- 
eral reservation without the status of 
either a state or a territory. Washing- 
ton does not belong to its residents, but 
to all the people of the United States. 
In their determination to build a cap- 
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ital in a territory over which the fe:|- 
eral government should have excly- 
sive jurisdiction the framers of 
Constitution gave Congress absol) 
control over the District of Colum} 
They deemed such control necessa 
in order to safeguard the best int 
ests of the national government. Th 
ideal was a federal capital with 
local politics, where local authori 
could not bully federal authorit 
While Congress already has the po 
to give residents of the capital s: 
measure of local government, it wou: 
take a Constitutional amendment 
give them national representatio: 
People who have been receiving }|! = 
those reprints of Congressm 
speeches have no reason to kick. M: 
bers of Congress paid Uncle Sam nm 
ly $39,450 the past year for those re- 
prints. However, that sum was just = 
what it cost him to do the printing & 
job, so Samuel didn’t make any money 
on reprinting speeches. These speech- je 
es are all set up in type to be printed — 
in the Congressional Record. To fur , 
nish the Congressmen with reprints 
all the Government Printing Office has ress, 
to do is to run off some extra copies of 





Trim presidential yacht, Potomac, gets a new commanding 
officer. Her skipper now is Lieut. A. D. Clark, who succeeds 
Lieut. Commander Walter R. Jones. The Potomac is the fijth 
presidential yacht—the others being the Dolphin, Sylph, May- 


flower and Sequoia. 


the speeches desired. During the fis- — 
cal year 1935 Congress’s printing bill 
totaled $2,525,043. As usual the C 
gressional Record was the biggest item 
in this account—$570,821. Printing re- 
ports of hearings cost $450,920; print- 
ing bills, resolutions and amendments 
to bills cost $385,925, and franked en- 
velopes $46,850. 
Should Gov. Landon defeat Pr: 


. dent Roosevelt at the polls this fall h 


will not be able to cut down federal 
expenditures immediately. Should he 
move into the White House he would 
find many buildings in Washingt 
leased through the fiscal year 1937 
Although some of the leases have 3!)- 
day cancellation clauses the majori! 
of the government’s landlords have 
been told their Uncle Samuel propos 
to continue renting all present quar- 
ters during the coming fiscal year. 
Stephen Early, press relations s« 
retary to President Roosevelt, recent!) 
received from an anonymous send 
a package containing a _ bullet-pro 
vest. In view of predictions by poli- 
ticians on both sides of the fence that 
this is going to be a bitter campaign 
the vest may come in handy. 
—___o- 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


The Independent-Reporter of Skow- wh! 
hegan, Maine, carried this date line re- 
cently: SOWHEGAN, MAINE, APRIL 
30, 1936. 
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‘MEN AND WOMEN to represent 


If i ye so state. 
, Washington, 


ESBOARD MEN—New Put & ie ee 
nples free. Tom Thumb, Dept. au 
CORRESPONDENCE cou RSES ; 


D "CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: S 


rt A. full time. 





Catalog Free. 
Lee Mountain, l 


INSTRUCTION 


$105-$175 month. Men-women. 


Partic! ‘lars free. 


RNMENT JOBS. 
ext announced examinations 
i Instit tute, Dept. Ml4, Rochester 


FOR , PLEASURE—Teach for — 
Community College Congress, 





INVENTIONS 
NTI IONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
Write Adam Fisher Company, 


Patented or Un- 
MALE HELP WANTED 


wees 

AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
No canvassing. 
Experience unnecessary. 
actual samples 
F-318, 500 Throop, 


MU SHROOM GROWERS 
IN MUSHROOMS! 


ng equipment F ee. Pros- 


ola 





Grow them 


Book free—write 
American Mushroom Industries 


. 
FE: 
So 


NOVELTIES 


CENTENNIAL SENSATION. Beautiful hand- 
3luebonnet Boutonniere with free booklet, 
othe Texas Bluebonnet, 





1419 First 


" 
re 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ORS—WRITE FOR new free 
for the Inventor”’ 





and ‘“‘Record of Invention’”’ 
No charge for preliminary information 
O’Brien & Hyman Berman, 

6983 Adams _Bidg., 


rERED PATENT ATTORNEYS and Gomme 
Booklet on patents sent upon re- 
710 8th St., 


Registered Patent 
» Washir igton, D 


a. Snow & Co., 


PERSONAL 

ESS AWAITS YOU. 
here seeking 
Club Magazine 10c. 
descriptions, 
Fostene, _ Seems. 


sweethe: art! 


‘‘Ideal-Mates 


complete, 50c. Western Heart, 


Con nfi idential 


‘Investigate the best 


for refined people. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 





Join world’s 
36 years of dependable service 
introductions 
Standard, Box 607, | Grayslake, 


Join world’ s greatest, most 
° Nationwide service. 


descriptions, 





Many wealthy 


‘New Jersey 


Write this reliable Club. _ established 
Members everywhere j 








neosco, California. 
service for particular 


nati on sent in plain sealed envelopes. 
urrespondence Service, ; 











H LONELINESS! Pind your true ideal prompt- 


confidential 





Join a > aueeenl —* organization, 
» select helpmate for you. 
Ss, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City 


LE LADY, ROMANTIC, NTIC, WITH MONEY, 
i write. Gladys 


Stamp and age. 


Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Write The Exchange, 





NAL, BUSINESS MATTERS 


ANSWERED 25c. 
Reading $1.00. ~ 


Date Birth. 


CQUAINTED CLUB— Want a wife, 
_ Many wealthy c 


HAS | MONEY, . ‘Sous | nice affec- 
Oxford, Fla 


633A "Fipmenth Cunt 


ht mmans or 
Solo 
C ‘ONGENIAL, 


Wri te = an . Chemist, 
Vitality Restored 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 
STATIONERY—Your 
ted on 100 7144x1044 
pes $1.00. Stumpprint, 
na. 





100 3%@x745 
D-47, South Whitley, 


sheets and 
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(Continued from page 13) 





tion; adequate compensation and cars 
for disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents; and opposition to discrimi- 
nation against women in federal em- 
ployment. 

Republicans generally and perhaps 
some Democrats and many other vot- 
ers think the G. O. P. ticket and plat- 
form “sure winners.” But not so 
Democrats generally and New Dealers 
specifically. Chairman James A, Far- 
ley of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee termed Gov. Landon “a syn- 
thetic candidate” for president and 
called the Republican selections “the 
weakest ticket ever nominated in the 
history of the party.” Chairman Ham- 
ilton of the G. O. P. National Com- 
mittee, hit back that Farley was 
“frightened and disappointed” over 
the nomination of the Kansas Gover- 
nor. Senator O’Mahoney, Democrat 
of Wyoming, says of the Republicans: 
“adopting a platform which is an imi- 
tation of the New Deal, they follow 
with hesitating steps where Roosevelt 
has led.” Senator George W. Norris’s 
charge that there were men “behind 
the smoke screen” of the Republican 
Convention “who will attempt to buy 
the electorate” has been challenged. 
Norris has pledged anew his support 
to President Roosevelt, declaring “the 
Cleveland Convention was in favor 
of Hoover and the Hoover principles 
of government.” The Republican 
campaign was opened in New York 
June 22 by a “unity banquet” and Gov. 
Landon is scheduled to make his first 
major campaign speech in Western 
Pennsylvania near his birthplace. 

aeistlendpliicagetialiiaihscibiaihecniaedl 

Much unemployment in the ranks of 
the chinch bug occasioned by poor 
wheat crops has caused that energetic 
creature to while away some of his 
time by destroying golf greens. It is 
hoped that he will like the change 
because we can get along without 
golf greens. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


PINER FINISHING Rolls Developed and Printed. 

Colored enlargements, or two double professional en- 
largements all for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nationally 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wis 


$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll de veloped, in- 
cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Paint- 

ed Enlargement, 25c Individual attention Quick 

service. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis 


FILMS DEVELOPED and printed. Also 2 double 

weight enlargements, al] for 25c Reprints, 3c 
8 reprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c. Photo Art 
Shop, Box J, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 

weight, portrait-like professional enlargements 
prize coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
Janesville, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTSD, and two professional 

enlargements 25c coin Reprints 3c Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 2'2¢ Enlargement coupon 

Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, _Ohio 

ROLL DEVELOPED Two Beautiful double ‘weight 
Professional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed pri 

25c. Perfect Film Service, ‘LaCrosse, Wisc. aa 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicag< 

SALESMEN WANTED 

WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 

line. Largest company, established 1889. Big earn- 

ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for 

free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box F-1-PAT, Free- 

port, 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Hardened Arferies - Stroke 


Write for FREE treatise on high blood 
Get tte f pressure (written by a doctor) and booklet 
describing UTONA, a harmless vegetable 
preparation that has been used successfully 
in a great many cases. Sold only on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. Literature FREE, 
without obligation. Send your name today. 

NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 
677 insurance Exchange Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
Physicians please write 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” -e 
and postpaid. Address the author today- P. 
( Clearwi iter, Ph.D 209-F St., Hallowell, Maine. 


See Your Address Label 


< your address label does not bear your CORRECT 
address, if we have your initials wrong, or have 
misspelled your name, it will enable us to im- 
prove our service to you if you will call the error 
to our attention. Give BOTH old and new ad- 
dress or the incorrect as well as the correct spell- 
ing of your name. If convenient, send us a recent 
address label. A postal card will do. We'll ap- 
preciate your cooperation. Address 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
























for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page C Co., 300-A44 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


EPILEPSY 


For over 27 years we have supplied suf- 


ferers with a treatment which has proved 
successful in relieving attacks of 

FREE trial treatment will be FITS. 
sent to anyone interested. Write now. 
M. Lepso, E. Wright St,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 








CONTROLS > 38238 


An effective treatment against disease of blood. Used for 
years. Home treatment. Hundreds of Endorsements. What- 
ever the cause, however far advanced, write for FREE Book, 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY co., Dept. 6, Ka 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


£35 a RAISE GIANT FROGS 


WE PAY UP TO $5 DOZEN! 

Furnish Breeders apd Instructior Start in your 
backyard Any ‘imate suitable 

AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., FREE FROG 
Dept 145- H, New Orteans, ta. BOOK 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. D- “2, Miami, Oklahoma, 


MARRY RICH Send 10c for photos and P.O. addresses 
of rich and beautiful women desiring 
marriage. , JANE ‘FULLER CI LUB, Box 1888, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a: BIG $ 50 
SIX Magazines 


aay 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 



























: Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
S$ Cloverleaf Amer. Review!2 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Khode Island Red Jol. 

9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
oe check the corresponding numbers in the order 
ank below. Each magazine for one year 
— -—ORDER BLANK— —- - =—- = 
THE , PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder al] for one full year. 


112|3}4)516| 7]8)9| 10] 11 | 12) 13/14) 1S| 16107118 




































































































LUCIDS 


Litthe Mary—I’ll bet you can’t guess 
what sister said about you just before 
you came in. 

Mr. Hidebound—I haven’t a single 
idea, Mary. 

Little Mary—Oh, you guessed it the 
very first time. 





Robert—Daddy, what are these test 
cases we read so much about? 

Father—Those, my son, are cases 
brought into court to decide whether 
it is worth while for the lawyers to 
work up more cases just like them. 


Mrs. Luna—I want to get a divorce. 

Lawyer Habeas—What are your 
charges? 

Mrs. Luna—Oh, I’m not going to 
charge anything. I’m willing to pay 
you to get it for me. 


Sunday School Teacher—Johnny, 
why don’t you believe Jonah was in- 
side the whale for three days and 
nights? 

Johnny—Because he didn’t bring 
back any movie travel pictures of it. 


“Since we’ve moved to the country,” 
explained the hostess proudly, “we 
raise nearly everything we eat. We 
even keep our own cow.” 

“Well,” said the small son of the 
guest, setting down his glass disgust- 
edly, “somebody stung you with a sour 
cow.” 


Lank—My doctor advised me to go 
on a diet. 

Fink—Did you do it? 

Lank—After I paid his bill I had to. 


Jubbs—Say, George, how about re- 
turning that five [I loaned you last 
week? You said you only needed it a 
short while. 

Pegrew—I told you the truth. I 
only had it a short while—in fact, less 
than a half hour. 


Little Dorothy—There was a strange 
man called to see you today. 

Father—Did he have a bill? 

Dorothy—No, papa; he just had a 
plain, ordinary nose, 


Weary Willie—You say de lady 
treated yer like yer was her own kid? 
What did she do? 

Dusty Rhoads—Yes; she told me ter 
wash me face and comb me hair. 


Alf Alfa—Rube, how do you think 
the election will go this fall? 

Rube Barbe—Oh, I think our party 
has got ’em unless they buy us off. 


Mrs. Gabbley—I understand Mrs. 
Talkington speaks two languages. 

Mrs. Nockby—Yes; one for company 
and the other for her husband. 


Kulper—I don’t see how the minister 
dared to denounce the evils of wealth 


the way he did. Why, he might have 
offended some of the congregation. 

Poo—Not that crowd. There was- 
n’t a person in church who was worth 
five hundred dollars. 


Tommy—What did you catch when 
you played hookey from school to go 
fishing? 

Jerry—A cold at the river and a 
licking at home. 


Elsie—Did you have a good time 
shopping yesterday? 

Naomi—No indeed. I found the 
dress [ wanted in the very first store 
I went into. 


WPA Foreman—What kind of work 
-an you do? 

Applicant—Nothing. 

Foreman—Good! Now I won’t have 
to lose any lime breaking you in. 


Teacher—What is “mean tempera- 
ture”? 

Bobby—It’s what daddy says we had 
all spring only he used another word 
for “mean.” 


Softpate—Is that the same car you 
bought last year? 

Broadhead—All except three fend- 
ers, the bumper and one wheel. 


Robey—I think it commendable that 
Morrison is so impartial. 
Rannells—Yes; but he carries it too 








Constable—Beg pardon, Miss, but th 
ain’t no swimmin’ allowed in this lak. 

Elsie—Then why didn’t you tell me 
fore I undressed. 

Constable—Well, there don’t happen 
be any law against undressing. 


far. When we went hunting last w 
ter he didn’t seem to care whether 
shot the rabbits, the dogs or one 
the party. 


Flubb—Do you mean to tell me y 
wife wrote you that 16-page letter 
tell you she needs $50? 

Dubb—Yes; and that is just a scri! 
ble compared to the one I'll get it 
don’t send it. 


ist Boy—Did you tell your dad 
fish were biting today? 

2nd Boy—Yes; and he said | 
better stay home and pull all t 
weeds out of the garden so th 
wouldn’t have any chance to bite n 











Worries! 


Why worry and su 
that rupture any 


Learn now about my perfect- 
ed invention for reducible 


STOP....Rupture 


Learn About My Perfected 


Unique Rupture Appliance! 


ffer with have also ordered it f 
longer? themselves and patients. | 
vestigate this at once, a 
know the joy of being ca! 








rupture which has brought 
ase, comfort and Aappiness 
to millions of rupture crip- 
ples. Thousands of doctors 


free, though ruptured. 


Send coupon today for FRI 
Rupture Book and PROO!I 
results. 


21,245 Former Brooks Users Report *Cures 


Surprisingly—continually— my 
perfected Appliance firmly but 
comfortably supports the weak- 
ened parts,allowing Nature,the 
Great Healer, to swing into 
action! Lightweight, cool, no 
chafing. No obnoxious springs 
or back pads, no metal parts 
to rust or stain the clothing. 


*The word “‘cure’’ as used above, is in- 
tended to refer to those cases where the 
visible symptoms of rupture have dis- 


appeared and the patient is able to carry 
on his ordinary pursuits without wearing 
a@ truss or any kind of support. 





No dopes, salves or plaste 
Heavenly eomfort,  securit 
CHEAP IN PRICE. Would: 
YOU like to say “goodbye” | 
rupture worries and “hello” 
new happiness? 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


I'll send it to you on trial, | 
FIRST get the facts! Send « 
pon now for complete deta 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
310-A State St., Marshall, Michigan 


= . 
4H. C. BROOKS, 310-A State St., Marshall, Mich. } 
i Rush me your new Free Book on Rupture and proof of results, all witho ' 
' obligation, in plain sealed envelope. i 
j 
*Rupture Book FREE! | wame .............08 Le ec ssliaetaaanehels ! 
H Confidential Coupon Mddrese .. ce dcceceecSoccce Thageccccccsscceccccoeees: \ 
i for Rupture : a 1 
Suff , CORD ccccccaccecs Seccececccsccscesesccse Meme ese \ 
‘ cynpetas State whether for Man { J, Woman [_] or Child { J. | 
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